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“We clip hundreds of dogs a ; > 
week. We probably carry 
about five 33-zallon bags of 
hair out to the trash every 
day. The hair gets into every- 
thing—it's disgusting. If you 
look down inside my Epson 
printer, there’s hair entwined 
around all the little rollers 
and things. It’s stuffed in the 
corners and you can see it's 
been there for years and 
years. But somehow it just 


keeps on working.” 


Master Groomer Patneia Eave } ¥ 
Santa Fe, NM. Further prof [a 
Epson piers are a cul abo 
For m formate 


ore inform m, call 
S00-BUY-EPSON 
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After eight years and 
PAURS MUM OUI ESRD RECOM IEITE 
Singing Scissors Pet Care 


Center is still operating 
at a healthy clip. 


So is their printer. 
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WHO WOULD 


KNOW BETTER HOW TO 





MAKE YOU FEEL 


COME 


WHEREVER YOU TRAVEL? 





Any day you may be one of the 15 million peo- 
ple who set out on a journey. Over the years, we've 
welcomed more of you to more places in the world 
than anyone else. And all that experience has 
shown us how to make you feel perfectly at home. 
Even in a place where the only familiar sight may be 


our friendly sign. 


3% otidor, Sw. 


STAY WITH SOMEONE YOU KNOW. 





FOR RESERVATIONS CALL 1-800 HOLIDAY OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 
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What this man 
is planting is a grain 
of self-respect. 


At TechnoServe, we iS cal and marketing skills 












believe that rebuilding any to local farmers, 
TechnoServe has 
helped plant the 
grains of self-respect 
that have turned 


needy country’s economy 
starts with its people. 
Filling them 
again with a sense 
of their own con- dependency into 
fidence and working self-suffi- 


dignity by help- iB eienoy So much has 


SSN 
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ing them to 3 been accomplished, 

help themselves. \ N so much is yet to be 
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tion in need of your help, 
guided by this simple truth: 
That from fertile spirits, fer- 


seen villages come 
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ple come alive. By {\ 





teaching techni- ¢ tile valleys grow. 


A working solution to world hunger. 
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TECHNOLOGY (PT 


New device turns any 
electrical outlet into 


a phone jack 


An engineering breakthrough gives you 
unlimited phone extensions without dangerous 
wires or expensive installation fees. .. 


by Charles Anton 


ou don’t have to have a teenager to 
Y appreciate having extra phone jacks. 

Almost everyone wishes they had 
more phone jacks around their house. 


When I decided to put 
an office in my home, 
I called the phone com- 
pany to find out how 
much it would cost to 
add extra phone jacks to 
my house— $158! 

No more excuses. To- 
day, there are a thousand 
reasons to get an extra 
phone jack and a thou- 
sand excuses not to get 
one. Now an engineering 
breakthrough allows you 
to add a jack anywhere 
you have an electrical 
outlet. Without the 
hassle. Without the ex- 
pense. Without the miles 
of unsightly wires. 
What your mother 
never told you. Ma Bell 
never told you that you 
could use your home's 
existing wiring to trans- 
mit phone signals. Now you can add exten- 
sions with a remarkable new device called the 
Phonejak. It allows you to convert your phone 
signal into an FM signal and then broadcast it 
over your home's electrical wiring. 

As simple as plugging in an appliance. All 
you need to do is plug the base unit into a 
phone jack and an electrical outlet. Then you 
can insert an extension unit into any electrical 
outlet anywhere in your house. You'll be able 


he Phonejak system comes complete with two 
units, the base unit and the extension unit. 

The base unit plugs into an 
electrical outlet anda phone 
jack, just like an answering 


i machine. (You don’t lose 

a a 
a The Phonejak System. 

* i Includesa base unit (right) 


~ andanextension unit (left). 


Is the Phonejak right for you? 
The Phonejak is 

with any single-line p! 
Could you use one in your situation? 


@ Few jacks. You want more. 
telephone extensions without the 
hassle and expense of calling the 
phone company. 

® Bad location. You have jacks, 
but not where you need them. 


Renting. You want to add exten- 
sions, but you don’t want to pay 
each time you move. 

Other phone devices. 

You have an answer- 

ing machine, modem 

or fax you want to 





to move your phone to 
rooms or areas that have 
never had jacks before. 

Phonejak gives you the 
freedom of cordless 
telephone technology, 
without the cordless 
phone. Unlike cordless 
phones which transmit 
radio waves through 
the air, the Phonejak 
uses your home’s elec- 
trical wiring to transmit 
signals, giving you 
sound quality which 
far exceeds that of cord- 
less phones. 


Clear reception any- 
where in your home. 
Your range extends as 
far as you have electrical 
outlets. Five feet. Or five 
hundred feet. If you 
have an outlet, you can 
turn it into a phone jack- 

no matter how far 

away it is. You'll get 

crystal clear reception 
throughout even the 
largest of homes. (The 
signal is terminated at your electrical meter so 
you can use your Phonejak in any electrical out- 
let in or around your home- even if they are 
on a different circuit.) 


Unlimited extensions with no monthly 
charge. Most phone lines can only handle up 
to five extensions with regular phone jacks in- 
stalled from the phone company. Not so with 
Phonejak. All you'll need is one base unit and 


for use 
device. 


the use of that jack because the base unit has two 
jacks built intoit.) The base unit turns your phone's 
signal into an FM signal that’s transmitted through 
your home’s existing electrical wiring, 

The extension unit plugs into any 3-pronged elec- 
tric outlet. It receives the phone signal and becomes 
your instant phone jack. Your phone device plugs 
into the extension unit just like it would a regular 
phone jack 


you can add as many exten- 

sion units as you want. Six, ten, 
there’s no limit. And with Phonejak, 
you'll never have a monthly charge for your 
extra extensions. 
Works with any single-line phone device. 
This breakthrough technology will work for all 
of your single-line phone needs. It will operate 
your fax line, your answering machine, even 
your computer modem. Best of all, moving a 
phone jack is as easy as moving a toaster. 
This offer not available in stores. This great 
product will carry a retail price of $140 when it 
becomes available in stores, But we're offering 
it at a special manufacturer's direct price. 





If you respond 
now, you can get the 
Phonejak system, 
which includes one 
base unit and one ex- 
tension unit, for only 
$99. That's a full 30% 
off! Extra extensions 
are just $59 each. 


‘No questions asked 
guarantee.’ With the 
Phonejak you get a 
complete “No Ques- 
tions asked” 30-day 
money-back guarantee. If it’s not everything we 
say, just return it for a full refund. The Phone- 
jak is also backed-up by a full one year 
manufacturer's warranty. 


Phonejak System (PX101) Includes one base unit 
and one extension unit $99 s6SaH 


Additional Extension Unit (Px 102) 





it's not just for phones. 
It works with modems, 
answering machines, 
and fax machines too. 


$59 $658H 


To receive this special pricing, you must men- 
tion promotional code ™1115. 


For fastest service, call toll-free 24 hours day 


800-992-2966 
= & & 


To order by mail send check or money order for the total 
amount or enclose your credit card number and expira- 
tion date (VA residents add 4.5% sales tax). Send to: 


2820 Watertord Lake Dr., Sulte 106 
Midlothian, Virginia 23113 











FROM TH E PUBI ISH ER edited, double-checked for accuracy and put to bed by 6 a.m. 
4 4d Wednesday, no matter how late the returns were. So assistant 
managing editor Jim Kelly and senior editor Tom Sancton pre- 
pared two complete story lists, one in anticipation of a Clinton 
IME’S JOURNALISTS PRIDE THEMSELVES ON BEING ABLE TO | victory and one in response to the last-minute surge by George 
turn on a dime, producing thoughtful, thoroughly report- | Bush. While a few stories appeared on both lists, most hinged on 
ed stories on very little notice. But our quadrennial presi- | results that wouldn't be available until the final hours. There 
dential-election issue demands deadline journalism on | would be eithera story on what President Clinton will do in-office 
an altogether higher plane. The mag- _ oran analysis of Bush's upset victory, 
azine is coming out a full four days 2 but not both—yet both had to be in the 
earlier than usual—yet we were de- works. So correspondents with Clin- 
termined not to sacrifice the in-depth ton and Bush and with other crucial 
research and forward-looking analy- candidates sent in a steady stream of 
sis that readers have come to expect. interviews and analysis throughout 
-art of the solution: squeeze the in- the night, as the staff at Time’s New 
terval between final editing and dis- York City headquarters fought to put 
tribution of the magazine from the it all together. 
normal 36 hours down to 12. For associate editor Priscilla 
For operations director Oliver Painton and senior writer Walter 
Knowlton, the work began two Shapiro, it was the end of a long road. 
months ago, mapping out deadlines Since July one or the other has been 
for copy, page layouts and photogra- at Clinton’s side almost nonstop. 
phy. By election night, everything  @finton’s shadows since July: Painton and Shapiro Some pundits think this kind of close- 
| was in place. A charter plane stood by in coverage blurs a journalist’s objec- 
| in Little Rock, Arkansas, ready to rush a cover picture of Presi- | tivity. Counters Painton: “You can read all the position papers 
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dent-elect Clinton to an imaging center in Houston for final | and interview all the campaign staff you like, but there is nothing 
transmittal (President Bush’s headquarters is in Houston; his | like spending 17 hours a day with someone to get a feel for his 
picture would have to travel only across town). Says Knowlton: | presidential character.” 


| “From a production viewpoint, it's murder. | swore four years 
ago I'd never do this to myself again—but here | am.” ¥ ra 
The job was also an editorial decathlon. Thanks to Oliver's | re F athe 


airtight deadlines, everything in the magazine had to be written, 


HE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE’ 


DOG-GONE COMFORTABLE 


our pet will love this cozy Pet Bed even more than the couch or chair — or your bed! 
Cushiony beanbag design is generously filled with cedar shavings and soft, polyfoam 
beads. Adjusts perfectly to your pet's exact contours, making a comfortable nest for your 
dog - and some cats! Protects and insulates from drafts and chilly floors. 
Mildly aromatic cedar chips help repel fleas and ticks - even keep bed 
fresh and sweet-smelling, too. Polyfoam beads reflect your pet's 
body heat and will not absorb odors. Tough, poly/cotton 
cover zips off to machine wash and dry. Sturdy leak-proof 
inner liner keeps filling in place — and is zippered to 
add extra filling when you wish. Pet Bed will give you 
and your pet years of trouble-free use. Made in USA. 
Colors: Red or Tan. 36" for pets up to 50 Ibs. $39.95 
#4330 (add $5.95 for shipping, handling and insur- 
ance), 42” for pets up to 75 lbs. $49.95 #4340 (add 
$6.95), 50" for pets over 75 lbs. $69.95 #4350 (add $8.95). 


Please indicate color when ordering. 
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| ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE | | THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE® , 800- 872-5200 
| eNorisk 30-day return privilege © DEPT. TMER151; 4555 LYMAN DRIVE, HILLIARD, OH 43026 CREDIT CARD ORDERS -CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 
*Most orders ship within ; TO ORDER BY MAIL: 
48 hours of receipt. «Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item number, dept. code, and quantity of each item 
*Credit Card orders billed only *Total the amount, add shipping, handling and insurance. Make check or money order payable to 
upon shipment. THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
*We will not sell or rent your «For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 
name to anyone! | 
Canadian residents. we can only accept telephone orders 
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HOME IS WHERE YOU FIND IT. 





The best part of the holiday party was that we told Jim and ‘Donna it was a costume affair 


AMERICAS QUALITY 


iH | 
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CINCINNAT] 


COMPANIES 
INSURKRAN€CE 


An American Tradition of Quality 


It’s an honor to be considered one of America’s highest quality insurance providers. Consumers consistently rate us among the best 
because of our innovative policies and the stability, quality and convenience which have become our hallmarks. 


If you'd like to benefit from the best possible insurance coverage through the best possible independent agents, contact the independent 
insurance agent in your community chosen to represent The Cincinnati Insurance Company. 


The Cincinnati Companies/The Cincinnati Insurance Company 


The Cincinnati Insurance Company is a subsidiary of Cincinnati Financial Corporation 
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Your OFFiceEs ARE GETTING TOO SMALL. 


Your CapPiTAL Is GETTING Too Low. 


nt 


YourR BLoopb PRESSURE Is GETTING 100 HIGH. 


THE SOUND of the janitors vacuum reminded 
you that it was late. As you turnéd off your desk light, it all 














came back to you. The night you and your partner scrawled 
your dreams on a napkin. They were plans, really, of how 
you would run your business. No stuffed shirts. No empty 
suits. Before you knew it, that dream was reality. Suddenly 
you needed more space. More money. More patience. You 
started to wonder if it was a business you had created—or a 
monster. Something had to give. And it wasn’t going to be 


your Customers. 


Your Customers ARE GETTING IMPATIENT. 


FACE IT. Your customers don’t have to be flexible. 
You do. So you need a phone system that’ flexible, too. 
ESSX" service from Southern Bell. It’s flexible enough to 
meet your needs now and adjust as your needs change. 

With ESSX service there's little to buy. Because it’s 
the key to a family of communications services that you may 
- access with the phones you already have. So there's virtually 

: ; no up-front investment or equipment to become obsolete. 
— It makes it easier to grow, too. Because it lets you add 
or change lines and features as your business demands~all 
with a simple phone call. With ESSX service, you only pay for what your small business needs. 

Until there's such a thing as a flexible customer, there’s ESSX service-the flexible communications system—from 


Southern Bell. Call 1 800 522-2355 for more information. Better hurry, though. Your customers are waiting. 


Make Doinc Business A Toucn Easier! 
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Unparalleled insight 
can be gained 
from a delicate find 
like the Iceman. 


Prudence M. Rice 
Carbondale, Ill 


TAGE 


THE | i$ ¥ 


ICEMAN'S 
SECRETS 


I'he discovery of a frozen Stone Age man 
yields new clues about life in 3300 B¢ 





CONGRATULATIONS ON YOUR COVER STO- 
ry on the 5,300-year-old Iceman [Cover 
Stories, Oct. 26]. It was refreshing to 
see a subject so fascinating, especially 
compared with the usual reports about 
the mendacity of politicians 
John Dryer 
El Monte, Calif 


HOW COULD YOU PUT SUCH A DISGUST- 

ing photo on your cover? | was so sick- 
ened I could not eat my supper 

Joel C. Armistead 

Lilburn, Ga. 


YOU ACCOMPLISHED A LAUDABLE EDUCA- 
tional service to your readers with your 
report on the discovery of the frozen 
Stone Age man. As scientists whose 
life’s work is to understand human his- 
tory through careful study of the materi- 
al remains of past cultures, we archaeol- 
ogists appreciate the care with which 
you described the importance of this 
find and your concern for the irrepara- 
ble harm that can accompany the selfish 





scavenging of archaeological sites and 
the desecration of human remains. Un- 
paralleled insight can be gained from a 
delicate find like the Iceman. But it is 
grievous to realize that sometimes a 
rare opportunity can be lost forever be 
cause of a few careless hands. 
Prudence M. Rice, President 
Society for American Archaeology 
Washington 


SCIENTISTS TELL US IT TOOK 25 MILLION 
years for man to develop to his present 
state. Judging from what we see today, 
it will take another 25 million years for 
humankind to learn to practice Chris- 
tian love, to overcome fear and hate, as 
evidenced by the mass murder of end- 
less wars. We can make progress only 
by changing our thinking and learning 
that good can come only from good 
William V. Wilbert 
Sumerduck, Va 


YOUR STORY “THE WORLD IN 3300 B.C. 
describing what civilization was like in 
the Iceman’s day, conspicuously omit- 
ted the advanced Indus Valley civiliza- 
tion of the Indian subcontinent. It flour- 
ished around the 4th millennium B.C., 
and there is evidence that its people 
traded with the Egyptians and the Su 
merians. Failing to include a description 
of this glorious culture is to tell only part 
of the story 
Nagesh Kuppuraju 
Hawthorne, N.J 


IF THE ICEMAN COULD HAVE TRAVELED 
far in his day, he should have visited 
New Grange in Ireland, where the first 
astronomically oriented building was 
constructed. He might have been able to 
read the extensive inscriptions on the 
pillars. It is now the oldest intact obser- 
vatory known in the world. If the Ice- 
man was interested in agriculture, he 
could have taken a trip to the Ceide 
Fields in County Mayo, where a commu- 
nity of several thousand people farmed 
in enclosed fields. The year 3300 B.C 
was a great one for tourists 

Brendon K. Colvert 

Mullingar, Ireland 


Rushing to Hear Limbaugh 

YOUR ARTICLE ON CONSERVATIVE MEDIA 
star Rush Limbaugh was a very accu- 
rate depiction of this right-wing shill 
[Snow Business, Oct. 26], but the writ- 
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OUTSTANDING 
CREDIT CARD 
BALANCE TO THE 
GM MASTERCARD! 


With the new GM 
MasterCard® 5% of every 
purchase you make is cred- 
ited to a special GM rebate 
account we'll open in your 
name. Anytime you want to, 
you can apply these savings 
toward the GM car or truck 
of your dreams. 

And now you can jump- 
start your account simply by 
transferring your outstand- 
ing balance from any other 
credit card to the GM Card*” 

You'll earn the full 5% 
GM Card rebate on money 
you've already spent toward 
a new GM car or truck. 

It'S a great way to get 
started and start saving 
hundreds, even thousands 
of dollars, over and above any 
other discounts or rebates. 
And there’ no annual fee. 

So why spin your 
wheels with other credit 
cards? Pay them off. And 
1.0 your savings today. 


1-800-8GM-CARD 


NO ANNUAL FEE 


THE GMCARD. 
V FINANCIAL 
VEHICLE.” __ 


OL! DSM BIL, E 








Now You CAN EARN 
A 0’ REBATE 
ON MONEY YOUVE 
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What every woman 
should know about 
the prostate. 








What and where 
the prostate is 

Only men have a prostate. It’s a 
walnut-sized gland located at the base 
of the bladder. It surrounds a part of 
the urethra, the tube that carries urine 
from the bladder through the penis to 
be expelled. 

The prostate plays an important 
role in reproduction. It supplies the 
milky fluid that helps transport 
sperm through the penis during 
ejaculation. The prostatic fluid also 





aids conception by providing support 
and nourishment for the sperm and 
helping to make the vaginal canal 
less acidic. 


What an enlarged 
prostate is 


In most men, after age 45, the pro- 
state starts to enlarge and may continue 
to enlarge for the rest of a man’s life. 
This growth may be benign prostatic 
hyperplasia (BPH), a noncancerous 
condition. A major cause is the activity 
of a key hormone. 

By itself, benign prostate enlarge- 
ment isn’t a problem. But as the 
prostate continues to grow, it can 
squeeze the urethra (like pinching a 
straw) and interfere with the normal 
flow of urine, causing uncomfortable 
and embarrassing symptoms. 

Benign prostate enlargement is a 
common medical finding in older men. 
However, not every man develops the 
condition, and in those who do, it is not 
always progressive. 


The urinary symptoms 
of an enlarged prostate 


Among the symptoms commonly 
associated with an enlarged prostate 
are more frequent urination, especially 
during the night, or the sudden, almost 
uncontrollable urge to urinate. The 
added pressure on the urethra can also 
cause a weak, interrupted urine 
stream, a sense of the bladder not emp- 
tying completely, leakage, and difficulty 
in starting urination. It can even result 
in total blockage, a serious condition. 


Why the doctor 
should be consulted 


Symptomatic benign prostate 
enlargement can be helped. Recent 
advances in treatment have been made, 
and today the doctor has several op- 
tions. So now, more than ever, is an 
excellent time to consult the doctor. He 
and his doctor should discuss which 
treatment option would be best for him. 

If a man experiences any symp- 
toms, he should see his doctor 
and speak frankly about the problem. 
A simple rectal examination enables 
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the doctor to feel, with a gloved finger, 
the size and condition of the prostate. 
This exam, and other tests the doctor 
may recommend, will also help to rule 
out the possibility of prostate cancer. 
Benign prostate enlargement is not 
cancer and does not turn into cancer. 


Why we're telling you 
as well as him 
As arule, most men just don’t see 
their doctors regularly. And they're 
especially sensitive when it comes to 
prostate problems, believing that deal- 
ing with them could affect their sex 
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The prostate is located at the base of the bladder. It 
surrounds a part of the urethra, the tube that carries urine 
from the bladder through the penis. As the prostate enlarges, 
it can squeeze the urethra and cause urinary problems 


lives. So, it’s probably up to you to get 
him to see a doctor and to help him 
understand that prostate problems 
don’t have to interfere with living his 
life to the fullest. 


That’s what every man should 
know. And what every woman should 


tell him. For a free booklet with more 
information, call 1-800-635-4452. 
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We weren't always old 
and conservative. 
We used to be young 
and conservative. 


Trendsetters, we're not. But the investment policy we’ve had for 


the past 147 years has apparently become all the rage of late. Being 
on the safe side is in. Buttoned down is cool. 

How could our founders, seated around a table in 1845, 

have predicted the financial climate of the early 1990s? 

The answer is simple. They knew that the 

future would hold bad times as well as good. 

And that a life insurance company, by its 

very nature, had a responsibility to its 
customers to weather the storms. 

So they laid down a conservative investment 
philosophy, one that we have adhered to ever 
since, through thick as well as thin. 

As a result, we're happy to report that even in 
these topsy-turvy times, 95% of the bonds in our 
portfolio are investment grade? 

If this is the price we pay for being set in our 
ways, we don’t mind one little bit. For more 
information on any of our 


products and services, call 


your New York Life 
agent or 1-800-695-4331, | The Company You Keep‘ 

















ten word is no substitute for listening to 
his garish bombast. It’s hard to imagine 
that Limbaugh himself believes all the 
philosophical contortions he espouses. 
What worries me are his hard-core sup- 
porters, the John Birchers of the '90s— 
the progressive and open-minded need 
not apply. Limbaugh's polarizing brand 
of humor is often a combination of Mc- 
Carthyism and Pat Buchananism, dis- 
guised for laughs. His popularity in part 
has to be due to many people tuning in 
for the same reason they slow down 
when they pass a terrible wreck—mor- 
bid curiosity. Are most of his listeners 
really laughing with him, or at him? 
Mitchell Fine 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 


THE LIBERALS HAVE MOST OF THE NEWS 
and entertainment media at their beck 
and call, including some very empty- 
headed comedians. Surely we conserva- 
tives should be allowed one star of our 
own, and an intelligent one at that. Lim- 
baugh is deliberately outrageous on 
some subjects that he knows will raise 
the hackles on a liberal’s back. He's fun- 
ny, but when he is serious he can out- 
debate any liberal around. Come on, you 
liberals out there. He's what America is 
all about. As Limbaugh is proud to say, 
he’s equal time! 
Nancy Charpentier 
Pomfret, Conn. 


ALTHOUGH LIMBAUGH APPEARS TO BEAR 
the same relationship to politics that Big 
Bird bears to ornithology, there is a hard 
edge underlying his playfulness. In the 
process of espousing right-wing views, 
he trashes all other shades of opinion 
and demeans their proponents. Rush 
teases that he has half of his brain tied 
behind his back. It’s a pity that upon in- 
forming listeners about important and 
difficult issues, he then suggests that 
they deactivate all of their brains and ac- 
cept his uniformly right-wing panaceas. 
Bayard H. Morrison 

Gaithersburg, Md. 


1 HOPE EVERYONE WILL SEE WHAT RUSH 

Limbaugh is all about: common sense 

about current issues and good, witty 
entertainment. 

David Long 

San Francisco 


THE PERFECT PLACE FOR RUSH IS TO BE 
ensconced in the Attila the Hun Chair at 
the Limbaugh Institute for Advanced 
Conservative Studies. He is a kind of fat 
Father Coughlin masquerading as a gad- 
fly. Advanced conservative? Say, isn’t 
that a contradiction in terms? 
John McLain 
Keene, NH. 














Words from Chile Heads 


NEVER HAVE I ENJOYED AN ARTICLE SO 
much as yours on the new popularity of 
hot chiles and spicy cuisine [Foop, Oct. 
12]. Now I know | am not alone in my 
search for the ultimate chile pepper. I've 
been told eating “hot” chiles will be the 
death of me, but I have been consuming 
them since | was five years old. What a 
pleasant surprise to learn that chiles are 
high in fiber and vitamins A and C. 
Judi L. Craig 
New Windsor, N.Y. 


THOSE OF US WHO HAVE BEEN BROUGHT 


up on an almost steady diet of hot chiles 
welcome the new aficionados to this 


Food That Bites Back 








In addition to relating mouth-numbing 
tales about their hots for chile 
peppers, a few readers were curious 
about how we decided which one was 
hottest. “I've traveled to many regions 
of the world, and there are other chiles 
that could hold this title. How did you 
determine that the habanero is the 
world’s hottest chile?” asked Jerry 
Kaminski of Pleasant Ridge, Mich. 
Contributor Guy Garcia, who wrote our 
story, made the determination relying 
on the expertise of hot-cuisine chef 
Mark Miller and after consulting 
several authoritative books on the 
subject. Garcia has always shunned 
five-alarm dishes himself but was 
intrigued by the habanero’s fiery 
reputation. In the end, he took the bite. 
| Says Garcia: “I held a fresh habanero 
| inmy hand, bit down and braced 
myself for a chile conflagration. | felt a 
clean, searing heat that traveled down 
my throat and sat like hot coals in my 
stomach. There was purity in the 
habanero’s heat. It took an hour or so 
for the effects to wear off. Later | was 
refreshed—and relieved. It was the 
world’s hottest pepper, and while I'm 
giad | have experienced it, | wouldn't 
recommend it to anyone who doesn’t 
have an asbestos tongue and a 
fireproof stomach.” 














mouth-numbing, tongue-tingling expe- 
rience. Unfortunately, your report did 
not include some of my personal favor- 
ites: chile de arbol, which rivals the ha- 
banero as the world’s hottest, and chile 
negro, a long, dark green chile that 
turns almost black as it ripens and, al- 
though it can be hard to find, is the de- 
served king of all the chiles. 
Amelia O. Marquez 
Rialto, Calif. 


YOUR READERS SHOULD BE EXCITED TO 
know that the active principal ingredi- 
ent in the hot Capsicum pepper, capsa- 
icin, has recently stirred interest as a 
topical analgesic, or pain-killer. Capsa- 
icin causes nerve fibers to release sub- 
stance P, a chemical involved in pain 
transmission, and leads to the chemi- 
cal’s depletion. So by application of very 
low doses over time, capsaicin has been 
found to be medically useful in treating 
painful diabetic neuropathy, trunk pain 
in shingles, arthritic pain and some 
cases of cluster headache. It has even 
been shown to interfere with the spread 
of the virus in genital herpes infections. 
Ara DerMarderosian 

Professor of Pharmacognosy and 
Medicinal Chemistry 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 

and Science 

Philadelphia 


Mas Challenges Castro 


WHILE CUBAN ACTIVIST JORGE MAS CAN- 
osa and the Cuban American National 
Foundation deserve credit for the politi- 
cal prominence given the Cuban issue in 
a Washington replete with Fidel Castro 
apologists [Cusa, Oct. 26], it is a dis- 
grace that the foundation is also used as 
a club to eliminate dissent. Freedom of 
speech and freedom of choice are what 
the Cuban struggles have been all about. 
Mas is intolerant of those who do not ad- 
here to his party line. Cuba does not 
need a capitalist Castro but does require 
leadership that will recognize that Cu- 
bans want a future not only with prom- 
ises of economic well-being but also with 
the freedom that has been denied them 
for almost a century. Furthermore, Mas 
forgets that to be President in a democ- 
racy one needs the headache of an elec- 
tion. With his attitude, it is doubtful he 
would accept criticism. The ability to 
govern is not directly linked to business 
success, and a nation with a destroyed 
economy, defeated spirit and political 
turmoil is not a business. 
Juan A. Vega Sr. 
Executive Vice President 
Mexican Investor Group 
Cuban Exile, 1961 
Stamford, Conn. 
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YOUR ARTICLE ON MAS HAS ALERTED THE 
conscience of many Cuban Americans. 
No one in exile deserves to participate in 
the Executive Branch of a future demo- 
cratic Cuba. Such posts belong to those 
who stayed, fought, suffered and decid- 
ed to face the tyranny rather than enjoy 
life in Miami. If we understand this and 
respect the fact that principles and not 
money should be the foundation of the 
future and if we do contribute to the re- 
building of the nation, then, and only 
then, will we be morally entitled to ask 
to share in the political process of a dem- 
ocratic Cuba. The post-Castro transi- 
tional phases will not be managed by the 
same ideology that invited the debacle 
that Cuba has endured for the past 33 
years. There has to be a better way! 
Rogelio Tornero 
Greensboro, N.C. 


Dethroning a Prom Queen 


THE HOMECOMING QUEEN INCIDENT IN 
which a punk-looking and pregnant stu- 
dent was denied the crown [THE Week, 
Oct. 26] was a perfect microcosm of the 
hypocrisy set in motion by the whole 
new-right family-values agenda: in an 
attempt to impose their conception of 
decency and morality, certain school of- 





| ficials willingly flouted the far more ba- 


sic, important and moral values of hon- 
esty, integrity, trust and tolerance. 

Paul A. Berchielli 

Santa Monica, Calif. 


I WAS MOST ENCOURAGED TO READ YOUR 
item “Queengate Cover-Up.” Virtually 


the same thing happened to me during | 


my senior year of high school. Although 


my classmates voted me “Most Attrac- | 
| vious nonevent. Ehrenreich deliberately 
| misrepresents my central thesis: that 


tive” in 1985, the school officials found 

my appearance unconventional and “too 

punk rock.” Hats off to April Schuldt for 

taking on the pitiful small-mindedness 
of her school authorities. 

Maureen Bacon 

Los Angeles 


Managing Menopause 

AS A 56-YEAR-OLD WOMAN WHO HAS HAD 
some very fleeting thoughts about 
menopause (Is it beginning? Is it end- 
ing? Who knows? Who cares?), | was 
delighted with Barbara Ehrenreich’s re- 
freshing reviews of the books by Gail 
Sheehy and Germaine Greer on the sub- 
ject [Reviews, Oct. 26]. Believe me, at 
age 50, life is for living, not for becoming 
an “incapacitated” menopausal woman. 
I suggest that author and social satirist 








Judith Viorst contribute her witty verse 

to the book Ehrenreich proposes to 
write—Menopause: No Big Deal. 

Maureen L. Tarpey 

Lexington, Ky. 


IN HER REVIEW OF MY BOOK THE SILENT 
Passage, Barbara Ehrenreich pushes the 
frozen feminist view that biology plays 
no part in human development. Meno- 
pause, she wants us to believe, is an ob- 


the menopausal passage is a bridge from 
youth to a woman’s second adulthood— 
the most liberated and powerful stage of 
her life. She depicts my view as the op- 
posite: that “menopausal women are in- 
capacitated or at least severely de- 
railed”; that “menopause is a swamp of 
pathology”; and that one would be 
forced to conclude that it’s unwise ever 
to hire a woman over 45. I said none of 
these things. My book points out that the 
most powerful woman in the world until 
recently was a menopausal woman— 
Margaret Thatcher—and describes pow- 
erful postmenopausal “‘wisewomen” 
throughout history. 

That Ehrenreich trashes a book that 
has broken the taboo around menopause 
is an act of cultural violence. Why scare 
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women away from informing them- 

selves about a reality they are just begin- 
ning to admit and share and celebrate? 

Gail Sheehy 

New York City 


THE REVIEW OF GERMAINE GREER’S THE 


Change: Women, Aging and the Meno- 
pause ignores her repeated angry out- 
bursts “about the invisibility of the mid- 
dle-aged woman in our own culture, the 
unfairness of a system that lionizes the 
silver-haired male while scorning his fe- 
male counterpart as beyond use, pathet- 
ic, desiccated, desexualized.” In every 
culture in fact and in fiction, the sexual 
appeal of older women to younger men 
is recorded and celebrated. Benjamin 
Franklin, in his letter of June 25, 1745, 
to a young friend insists, “| repeat my 
former Advice, that in all your Amours 
you should prefer old Women to young 
ones |Franklin’s emphasis]" and he then 
gives the reasons in detail 
Leon Harris 
Dallas 


Nobel Prize for Menchu 

1 WAS HAPPY TO HEAR OF RIGOBERTA 
Menchii’s Nobel Peace Prize awarded 
for her activism on behalf of Guatema- 


la’s persecuted Indians [Nope: Prize, 
Oct. 26]. Now perhaps the world will pay 
some attention to the genocide taking 
place in Guatemala. Don’t you think it’s 
time for the U.S. government to explain 
why it is selling weapons to Guatemala? 
Those weapons are being used against 
its own Native Americans. Your report 
says, “More than 120,000 people have 
been killed in the 30-year rebellion 
against Guatemala’s successive repres- 
sive governments. Security forces are 
blamed for as many as 50,000 deaths, 
mostly highland Indians, during the 
counterinsurgency campaigns of the 
1980s.” How in the name ofall that is de- 
cent can we sell weapons to that coun- 
try? No wonder Menchu says, “The cele- 
bration of Columbus is for us an insult.” 
Here it is 500 years later, and we are still 


aiding and abetting the elimination of 


Menchii’s people! 
Patricia R. McCully 
Huntington Beach, Calif. 


WHERE ARE OUR MORAL VALUES? HOW IN 

the world can anyone like Rigoberta 

Menchu be awarded the same prize as 

Mother Teresa? The Nobel Peace Prize 
just lost its enormous prestige. 

Werner Ruesch 

Guatemala City, Guatemala 


NO ONE DESERVES THE PEACE PRIZE 
more than Menchu. Being a Guatemalan 
Indian, I suffered rejection and shame 
without reason, all as a result of the soci- 
ety back home. Although my life is a far 
cry from what it used to be, | know Men- 
chu is absolutely right. Life must change 
for Indians, and the time is now. Cheers 
to Menchu! 
Catalina Alquijay 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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HOW SWEETIT IS: 
Clinton and Gore savor 
their triumph on 
election night 


If we have 
no sense of 
community, 

the American 
dream will 
continue to 
wither. 


—President-elect 
Bill Clinton 


18 





ELECTION ’92 


Clinton Whispered, 
But Voters Roared 


Arace that was supposedly tightening 
turned to solid victory 


HE LOST HIS VOICE BUT WON JUST ABOUT EVERY- 
thing else. On Sunday morning, speaking in Cincin- 
nati, Bill Clinton could manage only 21 seconds of 
half whisper, half gasp; even on Tuesday night, 
making his victory speech, he still sounded strained 
and hoarse. It hardly mattered. By then the voters 
had spoken, and the election that briefly looked 
close had become anything but 

Clinton's plurality in the popular vote, 43%—vs 
38% for George Bush and 19% for Ross Perot 
solid rather than spectacular. But his victory none- 
theless was sweeping. Geographically, the Arkan- 
sas Governor showed enough strength in every part 
of the country to enjoy a more than comfortable 
margin in the Electoral College; he won 31 states 
and 357 electoral votes, vs. only 18 states and 168 


was 
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electoral votes for Bush. More striking still, Clinton 
rolled up pluralities or majorities in most major de- 
mographic groups: men and women; blacks and 
Hispanics; every age group, from 18 to 29 to over 60; 
and every income class below $50,000 a year. Bush 
won the votes of whites, but by a narrow margin, 
and only because of the male vote; Clinton tied him 
among white women. The President also won Prot- 
estants and Asians but few other groups 

Of those who once considered voting for Perot, 
38% pulled the lever for Clinton, vs. only 33% who 
stuck with Perot to the end. Perot won a bigger 
share of the vote than any other independent candi- 
date in this century, save Teddy Roosevelt, who got 
27.4% in 1912. But the maverick Texan got little 
boost from his final T'V blitz. On election night he 
said he would continue to be “the grain of sand” 
that irritates an oyster into producing a pearl 

How did Clinton do it? A combination of a sick 
economy and an emphasis on the right issues. In 
exit polls 43% of the voters said they had been 
moved by the issue of the economy and jobs, more 
than twice as many as mentioned any other issue; 
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6¢6The people 
have spoken, 
and we 
respect 
the majesty of 
the 
democratic 
system. 99 


—George Bush 


THE SURVIVORS: 

Some legislators 
squeezed by in tough 
races; others breezed, 
despite the taint of 
scandal. Clockwise 
from top: Repre- 
sentative Newt 
Gingrich (R., Georgia), 
Senator John McCain 
(R., Arizona), Senator 
Arlen Specter (R., 
Pennsylvania), Senator 
John Glenn (D., Ohio), 
Speaker of the House 
Tom Foley (D., 
Washington) and 
Senator Alfonse 
D’Amato (R., New 
York). 
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they went for Clinton 52%. Asked what “quality” 
most influenced them, 37% specified a desire for 
change, and 25% sought the candidate with the 
“best plan”; they chose Clinton by 58% and 
51% respectively. Bush scored on taxes, foreign 
policy and the general issue of honesty—but 
those issues did not sway enough voters to get 
him elected. 

In the last few days, Bush had grown unpresi- 
dentially shrill, repeatedly calling Clinton and his 
running mate Al Gore “bozos.” But on election 
night he bowed out graciously. “We respect the 
majesty of the democratic system,” he told support- 
ers, and he congratulated Clinton on a “strong cam- 
paign.” In Little Rock, Arkansans literally danced in 
the streets at their Governor's victory. Appearing 
on an outdoor stage, an exuberant Clinton repeated 
some of his campaign themes, asserting that the 
people had said ‘‘we want our future back, and I in- 
tend to help give it to you.” But he participated in 
the ritual of healing, insisting that “we are all in this 
together, and we will rise or fall together.” 

If there was a downside for Clinton, it was his 
lack of coattail pull. While women did well, Demo- 
crats fell short of winning a “filibuster-proof” ma- 
jority of 60 in the Senate; in the House of Represen- 
tatives they may lose 9 seats. Nonetheless, Clinton's 
victory ended an era of divided government, as well 
as 12 years of Republican control of the White 
House. As for Bush, he has won an unwelcome 
niche in history: of the past four Presidents, he is 
the third who has failed to hold on to the White 
House. (See related stories in main section.) be 
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The Days of Gridlock 
Come to an End 


Democrats now control both ends of 
Pennsylvania Avenue 


IN A YEAR WHEN INCUMBENT HAD BECOME SUCH A 
dirty word that one expected to hear it bleeped on 
TV talk shows, both parties were braced for a 
shake-out in Congress. It didn't happen. While vot- 
ers put 105 new faces in Congress, the most since 
1949, both houses remained firmly in Democratic 
hands. Democrats gained one seat in the Senate, 
while Republicans may pick up just 9 in the House 
far short of the 51 they needed to end 38 years of 
Democratic control. Ninety or more of the incoming 
103rd Congress will be female, black or Hispanic, a 
record. But of 376 incumbents who survived the pri- 
maries, only 27 lost on election night. 

For a while during the campaign, Republicans 
thought they could transform voter disgust with a 
Democrat-controlled Congress into solid gains for 
themselves. Democrats, hoping Bill Clinton's coat- 
tails would hold down losses in the House while 
boosting their 57-43 Senate majority, came margin- 
ally closer to their goal. What is clear is that after 
years in which Republican Presidents faced off 
against Democratic majorities on Capitol Hill, legis- 
lative gridlock is over; the Democrats are in the 
driver's seat. But fasten your seat belts: it is not yet 
clear which way the new majority will go. a 


THE HOUSE REFURBISHED Democrats may have re- 
tained their stronghold, and incumbents may still 
be around. But the stoops of Capitol Hill will have 
plenty of new welcome mats nonetheless. The nota- 
ble number of black and Hispanic representatives is 
in large part a reflection of a strengthened Voting 
Rights Act, which scissored congressional districts 
to reflect more accurately America’s complexion. 
The shift prompted Congressional Black Caucus 
chairman Edolphus Towns to declare this an “un- 
precedented moment in American history.” In fact, 
a number of Southern states will send black mem- 
bers to the House for the first time since the turn of 
the century. Among the new faces: North Carolina 
Democrat Melvin Watt, a civil rights attorney, and 
Alcee Hastings, a Florida Democrat who managed 
to overcome the glaring taint of a 1989 House im- 
peachment suffered during his tenure as a federal 
judge. To the north, one of the most talked-about 
new faces to join the House belongs to Illinois Demo- 
crat Bobby Rush, a former Black Panther whose 
radical history prompted his opponent, Jack Kemp 
conservative Jay Walker, to sneer, “He couldn't get 
a job at K Mart or McDonald's with his past record.” 
Among the incumbents to survive this election 
year’s vitriolic volleyball, sharp-tongued minority 
whip Newt Gingrich won a tough Georgia race 
against political neophyte Tony Center. Other 
household familiars heading back to the Hill include 
Speaker Tom Foley, who captured a healthy major- 
ity in his Washington State district, and House 
Armed Services Committee chair Les Aspin of Wis- 
consin. And who will be counted among the missing 
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persons in the 103rd Congress? Don’t look for cer- 
tain egregious abusers of the House bank: over- 
drafts took their toll on Ohio’s Mary Rose Oakar and 
Minnesota's Gerry Sikorski, among others. 


THE SENATE SURVIVES Contrary to most forecasts, 
this election was blustery but not disastrous for Sen- 
ate incumbents. Voters were choosy in repudiating | 
their Senators, sending home only three incum- 
bents: Republicans John Seymour of California and 
Bob Kasten of Wisconsin and Democrat Terry San- 
ford of North Carolina. Fourteen members of the 
Democratic majority won re-election, as did 10 Re- 
publicans. In one of the most closely watched and 
emotion-laden races, Pennsylvanian Arlen Specter 
barely prevailed over Democrat Lynn Yeakel, a politi- 
cal tyro whose campaign got much of its energy from 
the outrage generated by Specter’s surly grilling of 
Anita Hill last fall. In Ohio formerly untouchable 
Democrat John Glenn, tainted by links to the savings 
and loan scandal, survived the race of his life against 
Republican Lieutenant Governor Mike DeWine. One 
of the nation’s most negative campaigns drove New 
York Republican Alfonse D'Amato, known because 
of his attention to constituent complaints as “Sena- 
tor Pothole,” to spend $6.3 million in a successful at- 
tempt to outsleaze state attorney general Robert 
Abrams, whom he labeled a “bigot.” Arizona Repub- | 
lican John McCain, also sullied by the S&L mess, nev- 
ertheless breezed to re-election. 

Yet beyond the minuscule numerical gain by the 
majority—one seat—the new Senate may move fur- 
ther to the left. Newcomers include liberal and mod- 
erate Democrats like Colorado rancher and Chey- 
enne tribe member Ben Nighthorse Campbell, the 
first-ever Native American Senator, Wisconsin 
maverick state senator Russ Feingold, and a for- 
ward platoon of the women’s movement: Illinois’ 
Carol Moseley Braun, Washington's Patty Murray 
and California’s Dianne Feinstein and Barbara Box- 
er—four women who rode to victory on liberal is- 
sues such as pro-choice, workplace parity for wom- 
en and civil rights. 


From Anita Hill 
To Capitol Hill 


A flurry of fresh female faces 
vindicates “The Year of the Woman” 


IF THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT OF THE ‘70s WAS THE 
lightning flash of female empowerment, then the 
long-awaited roll of thunder began to resound in 
this year’s election results. From coast to coast, 
women candidates, thrust forward by Anita Hill-in- 
spired outrage and helped along by anti-incumben- 
cy sentiment, were in contention as never before. 

A record 11 women sought Senate seats. Five 
won (including an incumbent), bringing the num- 
ber in that body to seven, from three. In Illinois, an 
obscure Cook County recorder of deeds, Carol Mose- 
ley Braun, rolled to victory in the primary over a 
Democratic incumbent who had supported Su- 
preme Court Justice Clarence Thomas, then won in 


the general election over an ex-Reagan official. 
Braun will be the first black woman Senator. Cali- 
fornia, with two seats open, chose establishment 
Democrat Dianne Feinstein and liberal firebrand 
Barbara Boxer. Once mocked as “a mom in tennis 
shoes,” Washington state senator Patty Murray be- 
comes a U.S. Senator after a campaign that turned 
insult to advantage. But Lynn Yeakel lost to Penn- 
sylvania Senator Arlen Specter in a fierce battle. 
Dozens of new women are coming to the House, 
perhaps doubling the current number of 28. The fresh 
faces include Eva Clayton, the first black Congress- 
woman from North Carolina, and New York's Nydia 
Velazquez, the first Puerto Rican female in Congress. 
“When I ran,” recalls two-time Senate candi- 
date and former Missouri Lieutenant Governor Har- 
riett Woods, “there was a 10% automatic disadvan- 
tage for a woman. This year there may have even 
been a slight benefit”—a trend that will not easily be 
reversed. (See related story in main section.) B 


Few Changes in the 
Nation’s Statehouses 


Democrats gain two governorships, 
but women are shut out 

WHILE AMERICANS VOTED DECISIVELY FOR CHANGE IN 
the White House, they rejected it in the Governors 
mansions. Neither women nor candidates who chal- 
lenged incumbents could claim a single victory, Even 
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WOMEN WHO ROARED: 
No sign of the feminist 
backlash this election 
year. Capitol Hill will 
soon see an influx of 
new female faces, 
including Senate 
victors Patty Murray, 
top left; Dianne 
Feinstein, top center; 
Carol Moseley Braun, 
the nation’s first black 
female Senator, far 
right; and Barbara 
Boxer, far left. House 
victors: Eva Clayton, 
bottom right, and 
Nydia Velazquez. 





COMEBACK KID: Hunt 
returned to power in 
North Carolina 








TOUGHING IT OUT: 
Racicot won a nip- 
and-tuck race against a 
female rival in Montana 
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so, the Democrats increased their governorships from 
28 to 30, while the Republican total dropped from 20 
to 18 (two Governors are independents). 

A pro-incumbent mood kept Democrats in pow- 
er in Indiana, Vermont, West Virginia and Rhode 
Island. In staunchly Republican Indiana, Democrat 
Evan Bayh, 36, remained America’s youngest Gov- 
ernor, winning nearly two-thirds of the vote. For- 
mer North Carolina Governor Jim Hunt returned to 
power, riding plans for crime fighting and economic 
development to a resounding victory. 

While women made breakthroughs in national 
races, all three who entered gubernatorial contests 
bumped up against glass ceilings. In New Hamp- 
shire, Democrat Deborah (“Arnie”) Arnesen lost 
to former attorney general Steve Merrill after she 
called for a 6% income tax in a state that has never 
taxed income. In Rhode Island, Governor Bruce 
Sundlun trounced Republican Elizabeth Leonard, 
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peared on state ballots in 1898 has an issue so galva- 
nized Americans. Voters in 14 states, from Oregon 
to Florida, which represent 35% of the American 
population, overwhelmingly approved proposals to 
limit Senators to two terms and members of Con- 
gress to anywhere from three to six terms. A 15th 
state, Rhode Island, joined 12 of the others in limit- 
ing the time that state officials can serve, Said John 
Jazwa, a member of Ohioans for Term Limits, the 
group that helped get the issue onto Ohio's ballots: 
“They are tired of their politicians taking advantage 
of the system and them being the pawns and paying 
the bills.” Popular as they were, most of the restric- 
tions may have no legal effect. Many scholars doubt 
that states have the power to limit the terms of Sen- 
ators and members of Congress. But the clear con- 
sensus—as much as 3 to 1 in several states—has 
thrust the issue to the top of the national agenda, 
lending momentum to calls for a constitutional 





6¢We have 
made a good- 
sized crack 
in the 
political glass 
ceiling. 99 


amendment on the issue. 

California defeated a move to legalize doctor- 
assisted suicide for terminally ill patients. Golden 
State voters also refused to require employers to 
provide health-care insurance for workers. The 
measure was backed by doctors but strongly op- 
posed by insurers, who successfully portrayed it as 
ruinously expensive for business. That vote illus- 
trates the difficulty that President-elect Clinton will 
face in winning passage of universal health care. 

Among other state measures of national signifi- 
cance were antigay initiatives in Colorado and Ore- 


a car dealer making her first run for office. 
And Democrat Dorothy Bradley, a Montana state 
legislator, narrowly lost to attorney general 
Mare Racicot. 

The victors can hardly rest easy, though. Many 
Governors must now balance budgets in deficit- 
ridden states where people want no new taxes. 





A Resounding Yes for 
Term Limitations 


from office tenure to health care 


MORE THAN 230 STATE ISSUES RANGING FROM TERM 
limits to mandatory health insurance and curbs on 
gay rights were on Tuesday's ballots. But none was 
as incendiary as the fire storm of demands for re- 
strictions on the number of terms elected officials 


—Eleanor Smeal, Eis eee gon. Colorado's Amendment 2, which forbids civil 
President, Fund State ballots bristled with i issues, rights protections for homosexuals, passed, 55% to 
Jor the Feminist 45%. But Oregon's Measure 9, which sought to de- 


fine homosexuality as “wrong, unnatural and per- 
verse,” went down to defeat, 44% to 56%. In Mary- 
land voters approved a proposition guaranteeing 
the right to abortion. Iowa voters turned down an 
equal-rights amendment after a bitter fight that 
drew such national figures as Phyllis Schlafly and 








can serve. Not since citizen initiatives first ap- Pat Robertson to the state to lobby against it. & 
4 Cd . 4 a 
Most of the popular indicators generally used to predict the winner in presidential 
elections favored George Bush this year. 

THE NEW - STRAW POLL: When movie- 
goers bought popcorn at General 

PRIMARY: cs Since A yeep vintage year Cinema theaters, they were asked 

1952 no one has won (and this is) to vote by picking a straw (red for 

the White House usually means a Clinton, white for Perot or blue for 

he eat nas Republican victory. Bush). Film fans gave Clinton 40%, 

cainow: Bush 34.7%, and Perot 25.3%. 


THE WEEKLY 
wn ~~ CROOK COUNTY, OREGON: “ READER POLL: 
IT'S ONLY For the first time since the county Iz : ; 
BASEBALL!” \ lines were drawn in 1882, voters here LEFTIES: Right every time 
Lefthanded incumbents since 1956—until 


} were wrong about a presidential é 
= 3 election: they picked Bush. have never been re- now. In September 


elected. All three its school-aged 
THE WORLD SERIES: In eight of the past 11 elections, an American candidates this year are re picked 
League victory presaged a Republican victory, an N.L. win a Democratic _ southpaws, so look for a one- ush by a large 
coup. Despite Toronto's win, baseball's average drops to .667, term Clinton presidency. margin. 
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Ofcourse, luck won't get them far. 
Because the new HP LaserJet 4 printer 
sets such high standards for perfor- 
mance, value and ease of use that no 
other laser printer comes close. 


Higher resolution. More typefaces. 
With the HP 300 dpi 600 dpi 


LaserJet 4, HP 

has moved the ] 
standard for 

print quality 


from 300 dpi to 

600 dpi. That's — ee 
twice the old resolution, but at less 
than the old 300 dpi price. 


The HP LaserJet 4 was designed for 
600 dpi printing from the ground 
up. Which gives you the best 600 x 
600 dpi resolution ever for noticeably 
crisper, clearer text and graphics. 












Add microfine tonerand HP’s exclusive _ for speed. It prints many complex docu- 
Resolution Enhancement technology, — ments at rated engine speed, and many 
and you get razor-sharp edges and 600 dpi graphics print at a true 8 pages 
much smoother curves. For impactful per minute. It’s faster on networks, too. 


documents that really stand out. 


You can dress them up with 45 
scalable typefaces built right in. 
No matter what kind ofdocument 
you're producing, your needs are 
covered. You'll also find itis easier 
and cheaper to use. You don't 
have to hassle with down- 
loading fonts or buying 
accessory typefaces. 
More speed, trays, 

, and flexibility. 
Thanks toa high- 
speed RISC proces- 

sor, the HP LaserJet 4 

also sets new standards 


And has 2 MB built-in memory and 
new memory management. 
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Fue 600 ¢pi creates 
net tull-dimennonal 














HP's micratine 
toner makes 600 
pi output loot 

even sharper, 


45 bustin scalable 
typetaces let you 
produce a broad 
range of document memory and new 
styles memory management. 


It also makes you more efficient. Two 
standard paper trays give you a 350- 
sheet capacity. And there's an optional 
500-sheet tray. So you can just keep on 
printing, instead of stopping to reload 
different sizes and types of paper. 


With the new optional 75-capacity enve- 


lope feeder, you won't waste time with 
manual feeding, Or dealing with jams. 


Faster Windows. True WYSIWYG. 
Windows printing, for both text and 
graphics, is much faster with the 
LaserJet 4. We use fast vector graphics 
and we built Windows 3.1 TrueType 
fonts right into the printer. This 
means documents print faster and 
What You See Is really What You Get. 
It's one simple, seamless operation. 
All you do is sit back and watch your 
screen document appear quickly, 





easily and accurately on paper. 


You can't beat the LaserJet 4 printer for 

compatibility, either. It works with a 

wide variety of LANs and computers, as 

well as HP's PCL 5 printer language and 
HP's optional PostScript 
Level 2 software from 
Adobe. And automati- 
cally switches between 
these languages. 

And, of course, it offers complete docu- 


ment and software compatibility with 
the HP LaserJet III printer. 


Setting the standard in price, too. 
With all these advances and more, 
you'd expect a big jump in price. 
Surprise! At just $2,199* the HP 
LaserJet 4 printer lists for less than 
the printer it replaces. Yet it still 








comes with pace-setting HP quality 
and reliability. 

Call 1-800-LASERJET (1-800-527- 
3753), Ext. 7132 for the name of your 
nearest authorized 
HP LaserJet dealert 
Also ask fora 

print sample so 
you can see 
for yourself 
how great the 
output really 
looks** 


If it isn’t a LaserJet, 
it's only a laser printer. 
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“Suggested U.S. list price. tin Canada call 1-800-387-3867, Ext. 7132.°* To have a Laserdet 4 printer data sheet sent immediately to you via fax machine, call 1-800-964-1291 from your touch-tone 
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If Clinton is to fulfill his mandate 
for change, he will have to be 
honest about uncomfortable truths 
and brave in making tough choices 


By WALTER ISAACSON 





HANGE, BILL CLINTON SAID AGAIN AND 
again during his long trek to the White 
House, does not come easily. It will take 
courage, their own courage, for Ameri- 
cans to choose a new course. Now that 
they have made that choice, it is Clin- 
ton’s turn to be courageous. 

With his computer-like mind and his joyous ad- 
diction to pressing the flesh, Clinton was a brilliant 
campaigner. Almost too brilliant: toward the end 
his biggest vulnerability was his reputation as a 
dexterous accommodator, the schoolboy politician 
perennially concerned about preserving his politi- 
cal viability. On one of his last nights on the trail, 
Clinton told a crowd that Teddy Roosevelt had 
shaken thousands of hands at his Inauguration. 
“Maybe this is a record I will break,” Clinton exult- 
ed. Maybe, but once he takes office the born pleaser 
will have to master a different art: that of displeas- 
ing people. He will need the courage to do more 
than husband his success if he is to fulfill the man- 
date for change that he sought. 

According to the old theory propounded by his- 


The President-elect: Can he reignite economic confidence? 
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torians Arthur Schlesinger Sr. and Jr., every 30 years or so the 
nation turns, after a respite of conservative retrenchment, to a 
new era of active government, public purpose and liberal ideal- 
ism. “Government is not the solution to our problems,” Ronald 
Reagan proclaimed at his first Inaugural 12 years ago. “Govern- 
ment is the problem.” Bill Clinton, on the other hand, has dis- 
played an almost evangelical faith in the ability of government to 
improve people's lives. If he can turn his “new covenant” rhetoric 
into reality, he has the chance to personify the type of mood swing 
ushered in by the rough-riding progressivism of Teddy Roosevelt 
in 1900, the New Deal of Franklin Roosevelt in 1932 and the New 
Frontier of John Kennedy in 1960. 

Once again, the mainspring that turns the cycle is genera- 
tional, “It is only once in a generation that a people can be lifted 
above material things,” President Woodrow Wilson explained to 
his youthful Assistant Secretary of the Navy. That young man 
was Franklin Roosevelt, and his activist presidency was the for- 
mative experience for the generation that came to fruition with 
Kennedy. Now the torch is being passed to the generation that 
was touched and inspired by Kennedy. Indeed, the most memora- 
ble moment in the convention video about the man from Hope 
was the scene of the eager student being inspired by Kennedy's 
anointing touch 

But historical cycles are not inevitable. They depend on the 
strengths and frailties of those who become repositories of the 
hope for change. In a democracy, successful reformers must 
have, above all, the backbone to convey brutal facts unflinchingly. 
Especially now: America's current plight has been aggravated by 
a willful refusal to inhale unpleasant truths about the deficit, 
about racial divisions, about defense cuts and conversion of mili- 
tary facilities, about schools and about the workplace. 





Though hardly saintly in this regard, George Bush was not off 
base in charging that Clinton's tendency to waffle on tough issues 
was worrisome. The Democratic candidate talked only vaguely 
about “challenges,” while avoiding any mention of sacrifice, and 
his economic program was a no-pain pastiche that involved tax- 
ing only the rich and foreign corporations. The resulting doubts 
about his trustworthiness produced enough near death experi- 
ences for his campaign to serve as warning that being all things 
to all people will not work. 

There is also ample evidence that Americans are ready, even 
eager, to hear some of the hard truths that inform a yearning for 
change. It was a year, to borrow a phrase E.B. White used to de- 
scribe a contentious New England town meeting, “when democ- 
racy sat up and looked around.” Part of Ross Perot's appeal was 
his rapid-fire, flip-chart manner of laying out the bad news that 
Bush and Clinton did not want to discuss. 

Before he launched his famous first 100 days, Franklin Roose- 
velt proclaimed that “the country demands bold, persistent ex- 
perimentation.” He understood that the best way to protect the 
mandate he had won was to expend his political capital, to treat 
his popularity as a tool for governing rather than as an asset to be 
hoarded until the next election. He was re-elected three times. 
George Bush is living proof that the opposite approach leads to 
failure. 

Clinton has pledged, in the spirit of Roosevelt, to spend his 
first 100 days reigniting the nation’s economic confidence. In- 
stead of accepting a muddle-through series of compromises that 
offends few factions, he must be a leader, working with the new 
Democratic Congress to produce the kind of jolt that will cause 
Americans in their corner coffee shops to talk once again about 
| the future with hope, not fear. The rare combination of an admin- 
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istration and both houses of Congress controlled by the same par- 
ty means that the President can be held accountable fora change 
But it also means that Clinton must prevent his seductive rheto- 
ric about “infrastructure investments” from being translated by 
Congress into pork-barrel programs 

Clinton's willingness to move beyond some of the old-time 
Democratic religion is auspicious. He has spoken eloquently of 
the need to redefine liberalism: the language of entitlements and 
rights and special-interest demands, he says, must give way to 
talk of responsibilities and duties. “We're going to empower peo- 
ple to take control of their own lives, then hold them accountable 
for doing so,” he says 


OMBINING CONSERVATIVE VALUES SUCH AS RESPON- 

sibility and self-help with liberal ones like toler- 

ance and generosity—which is precisely the cove- 

nant that Clinton proposes—could conquer the cor- 

rosive tactic of making wedge issues out of racial 

fears and sexual prejudices. In his acceptance 

speech at the Democratic Convention, Clinton de- 

cried the us-vs.-them politics of division. “This is 

America,” he said. “There is no ‘them’; there is 

only us.’ He then maneuvered to ensure that, unlike in 1988, in 

fact unlike in any election since 1960, race was not an issue. Part- 

ly he achieved this by shying away from being cast as the tribune 

for the poor and blacks. Now he faces the more exalted challenge 

of acting affirmatively to heal the racial and cultural tensions that 
have frayed America’s social quilt 

By reviving a sense of common citizenship and civic good, by 

exalting the notions of public purpose and mutual obligation, 

America could grope toward a cease-fire in its divisive culture 
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wars. Rather than being rhetorical weapons used to divide the 
country, such words as values and family could become unifying 
themes in a quest for common ground. Only then will America be- 
gin to cope with poverty, race, welfare, discrimination, abortion 
and even the deficit 

Clinton has the credentials to lead such a unifying crusade 
Unlike George Bush or Ross Perot, he has an intuitive feel for 
America’s changing patterns. He is comfortable with women as 
equal partners in the workplace, in government and in marriages 
like his own. As an exemplar of the new South, he has dealt with 
blacks and gays, as well as good ole boys and businessmen, on a 
daily basis with mutual respect. And unlike any other prominent 
Democrat since Jimmy Carter, he is not tone deaf to the religious 
chords that can help bind American society. Not only does he 
know how to clap on the back-beat of gospel hymns, he also draws 
unabashed strength from his Baptist upbringing 

With all that is at stake and with all the hope that America has 
invested in him, Clinton can scarcely afford to prove unequal to 
his task. Another failed one-term presidency would reinforce not 
only the notion that government cannot cope, but also the claw 
ing anxiety that the country and its economy may be heading to 
ward an inexorable decline. It would deal a further blow to the 
two-party system, opening the door to a stronger Perot or Perot- 
like candidacy in 1996 

So Clinton has not just an opportunity but an awesome obliga- 
tion: to make Americans believe once again that they are masters of 
an ever improving destiny. When John Kennedy, leaving Boston for 
Washington just after his election, listed the questions by which his 
tory would judge his Administration, he began with, “First, were we 
truly men of courage?” Bill Clinton, who put the same sort of ques- 
tion to his country, now has the chance to answer it himself cia) 
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Armed with more will than wallet, 
Clinton realizes he must stimulate 
the economy before delivering on 
such heady promises as health-care 
reform and job retraining 


Defining his 
mandate: the new 
President must 
quickly claim a 
rationale for his 
election beyond 
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HE WILL DO 











He was not a born king of men ... but a child of the common people, who made himself a great 
persuader, therefore a leader, by dint of firm resolve, patient effort, and dogged perseverance ... 
He was open to all impressions and influences, and gladly profited by the teachings of events and 
circumstances, no matter how adverse or unwelcome. There was probably no year of his life when 
he was not a wiser, cooler, and better man than he had been the year preceding. 

—HORACE GREELEY ON ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


ARLY LAST JANUARY, ON A 
cold, windy morning, Bill 
Clinton drove around Little 
Rock reveling in his good for- 


tune. The Secret Service co- 
coon had yet to come and not 
a vote had been cast, but 
Clinton was already being 
hailed as the Democrat to 
beat. Dressed in jeans and a 


sweatshirt and with a University of Ar- 
kansas baseball cap tilted back on a head 
of hair considerably less gray than it is to- 
day, Clinton wheeled his state-owned se- 
dan around town and laughed at the pre- 
sumption of comparing himself to Lincoln. 
“Yet, you know,” he said, “if you think 
about it, that description kind of gets at me 
some, don’t you think?” 

Greeley’s observation is contained in 
Lincoln on Leadership, a slim volume of 188 
pages. Clinton, a quick study, could have 
devoured the book’s central tenets in a few 
hours. But he carried it around for weeks, 
dipping in and out, rereading its advice, 
“learning a little,” as he put it. “He keeps 
talking about it,” said his aide, George Ste- 
phanopoulos, at the time. “It’s like a pri- 
vate bible about how to govern.” 

The epigraph of the book's first chap- 
ter quoted Lincoln's reason for relieving 
General John Fremont of his Missouri 
command during the Civil War: “His car- 
dinal mistake is that he isolates himself 
and allows nobody to see him,” Lincoln 
wrote. “That's it,” said Clinton as he 
drove. “The key to being an effective polit- 
ical leader is getting around. Lincoln was 
always out and about picking up informa- 
tion. He wasn’t a prisoner in the White 
House. He was one of the few Presidents to 
regularly visit working sessions of the 
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Congress. I do that too, with the legisla- 
ture here. You've got to go find the facts 
for yourself, and many of the good ones 
come from outside your inner circle. If I 
make it, the hardest thing will be to keep 
reaching out. A strict, formal structure 
just won't cut it. There’s too much you 


| miss if you don’t forage around yourself.” 





Two days after this conversation, the 
Gennifer Flowers allegations almost 
wrecked Clinton’s candidacy. He weath- 
ered them, and others with the potential to 
destroy him, and afterward mused about 
the value of luck. “You work and you 
study and you position yourself and you 
strike back when you're hit, but without 
luck, forget it,” Clinton said last spring. 
“Think about how I've gotten to this point. 
Bush was riding high in the polls after the 
Gulf War, so the big-name Democrats 
stayed out. That’s luck. Then, the guys 
who chose to run anyway proved less than 
compelling because they didn’t seem to 
have seriously thought through what 
they’d do with the job, so they appeared 
tentative and simply ambitious. More 
luck. And then, above everything, there is 
the luck of a bad economy. The case for 
change is virtually self-evident. When I 
talk about change, I’m tapping into a pre- 
existing desire for it. Best of all, if I go all 
the way, the economy will be on the mend, 
so I'll be playing with a deck increasingly 
stacked in my favor. Now that’s real luck.” 

That was then. Today reality has an- 
other face. Several days before the elec- 
tion, some of the men and women who 
hope to help the President-elect fix the na- 
tion’s broken economy met to review the 
situation. They pored over the latest eco- 
nomic data, considered future projections 
and reminded themselves of the promises 
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Clinton made during the campaign. “Due 
to circumstances beyond our control—and 
some of our own making—the deck is not 
exactly stacked in our favor,” says one of 
those who were present. “The reality is a 
cold shower. Expectations for Bill's presi- 
dency couldn't be higher, but the economy 
is stalled almost beyond reason. We 
changed our program last June and said 
we'd cut the deficit in half in four years 
rather than eliminate it completely—but 
even that seems impossible now unless we 
get serious about cutting entitlement pro- 
grams, which would probably require ex- 
pending all of our political capital.” 

Four years, the Clintonians realize, is 
not a long time. “We'll get some deficit re- 
lief in the first few years, as the savings 
and loan bailout is completed, but we're 
looking at a deficit that will climb again in 
1995 and '96 when Bill is up for re-elec- 
tion,” says the aide. “On top of that, we 
have incredibly expensive programs for 
everything, and many of the supporting 
numbers on both the revenue and spend- 
ing sides just don’t add up.” A case in 
point, says this adviser, is the plan to col- 
lect $45 billion in extra taxes from foreign 
corporations over four years. “We'd be 
lucky to get a tenth of that,” he says. 
“Bill's going to win, but his luck may be 
about to run out.” 

Clinton promises a post-Inauguration 
100 days reminiscent of Franklin Roose- 
velt’s action-filled early push to lift Ameri- 
ca from the Great Depression. But budget- 
ary constraints will force him to choose 
priorities among the many reforms he has 
promised, ranging from universal health 
insurance and college-loan programs to 
massive public works investments. The 
most critical decision he faces is whether 
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to combine an initial economic-stimulus 
package with deficit-reduction measures 
or to postpone the belt tightening until a 
stronger recovery is under way. What to 
look for in the short term: 


> Executive Orders overturning such 
Bush Administration actions as the ban on 
lesbians and gays in the military. 

> Rapid legislative action on a spate of bills, 
like the Family Leave Act, that have stalled 
because of Bush vetoes or veto threats. 

> Early staffing decisions that will set the 
tone of the Administration. Two key ap- 
pointments: chief of staff, which will signal 
whether Clinton will follow a top-down or 
hub-of-the-wheel governing style; and 
Treasury Secretary, which must be some- 
one who can reassure both financial mar- 
kets and the Federal Reserve that Clinton 
will exercise discipline as he pursues eco- 
nomic reform. 


HE FIRST 100 DAYS CANNOT 
be successful without an in- 
tense interregnum. The time 
between now and Jan. 20 will 
tell the tale, and by all ac- 
counts Clinton is just begin- 
ning to focus on the transi- 
tion. But for months a 
number of campaign insiders 
and several groups officially unaffiliated 
with Clinton have been thinking hard 
about governing. A small cadre led by 
campaign chairman Mickey Kantor, a Los 
Angeles lawyer, has been working secret- 
ly for eight weeks. In Washington the 
Democratic Leadership Council has been 
pondering policy and structural questions 
for even longer, and Clinton's aides expect 
its conclusions will carry special weight. 
Clinton helped found and was once chair- 
man of the group, a collection of centrist 
Democrats whose views the President- 
elect has often echoed. The council's 
thoughts—and those of its think tank, the 
Progressive Policy Institute—will be pre- 
sented to Clinton later this week, and may 
offer the best window into understanding 
how he will proceed from here. 

More important than who gets what 
job is how Clinton conceives of his govern- 
ment operationally, whether he is able to 
winnow his varied and often contradictory 
promises to a few significant proposals ca- 
pable of passing a Congress that will have 
its own agenda, and whether he is astute 
enough to understand that process and 
policy are inseparable. Clinton's first task, 
says the Progressive Policy Institute's 
Elaine Kamarck, must be “the definition 
of his mandate, something he needs to do 
early and often. If he doesn’t do it, it will be 
done for him by the media, which will look 
to the exit polls and their own musings.” 

Defining his mandate, claiming a ratio- 
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nale for his election beyond the rejection 


| of Bush, is critical for Clinton for two rea- 


sons: 1) despite his impressive victory, a 
majority of Americans voted for someone 
else; and 2) there is a vast difference be- 
tween being an instrument of change and 
being a catalyst for change. Clinton 
“thought about beginning this definitional 
process before the election,” says Ka- 
marck, “but the result was in too much 
doubt, and he had to make sure he won.” 

Clinton’s advisers hope he will emu- 
late Ronald Reagan. Against the evidence, 
Reagan interpreted his 1980 victory as a 
vote for his supply-side nostrums rather 
than a vote against Jimmy Carter. “Rea- 
gan just said what the election was about, 
and pretty soon everyone bought his defi- 
nition,” says Kamarck. “Now, with a se- 
ries of speeches culminating in his Inau- 
gural, Clinton has to do what Reagan did.” 

At the same time, the President-elect 
must set his priorities, determine the 
structure of his government and make ap- 
pointments. “The order is key,” says Rich- 
ard Holbrooke, a Clinton foreign policy 
adviser who served in the Carter Adminis- 
tration as an Assistant Secretary of State 
“If you appoint people first, they immedi- 
ately begin protecting their turf, and they 
start making decisions in your name. Clin- 
ton should delay appointments till his pri- 
orities are set and until he has a govern- 
mental structure firmly in mind.” 

Clinton believes he has already signaled 
the programs he will emphasize in his first 
100 days: job creation, health-care reform 
and training the work force of the future. 
“These are the things we've run on and 
we'd want to address right out of the box,” 
says campaign director Bruce Lindsey. 
“But each of these implies hundreds of sub- 
priorities that he hasn’t yet ranked,” says 
another Clinton aide. “Take job creation. 
What the hell is that, really? Do we go with 
a large economic-stimulus package right 
away? Do we increase infrastructure ex- 
penditures? Do we push all the training 
schemes he’s mentioned at once and right 
away? Do we delay a middle-class tax cut in 
order to pay for it all, because the econo- 
my’s so sour? These questions are crucial, 
and the list of them is endless. Simply 
enunciating what we call the Big Three ma- 
jor objectives gets you nowhere in real life.” 

One of the important “process” deci- 
sions Clinton must make soon is whether 
he will control the appointment of sub-Cab- 
inet officers instead of permitting the de- 
partment Secretaries to select their own 
deputies. Clinton appears to have firm 
views on the subject. Carter's problem, 
Clinton said last winter, “is that he gave lit- 
tle thought to how his appointees would 
work together. He went for the ‘best people’ 
without thinking about their loyalty to him 
or to his program, and he avoided getting 
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involved with choosing the sec- 
ond-tier people, who are the ones 
who really run things on a day-to- 
day basis.” 

The question here is whether 
Clinton will really avoid Carter’s 
mistakes, or whether Clinton's 
conciliatory nature will cause 
him to accommodate all his philo- 
sophically diverse advisers in the 
belief that he is smart enough to 
adjudicate among them. ‘He 
doesn’t want to do everything,” 
says Clinton’s campaign-issues 
director, Bruce Reed. “He wants 
to know everything—and from 
that comes a tendency to make 
most decisions himself.” 

Clinton views intellectual fer- 
ment as valuable in itself, and 
while he may have gone to school on Car- 
ter’s shortcomings, he has described him- 
self as being “quite taken” with Franklin 
Roosevelt's presidency. F.D.R.’s governing 
style has been captured best by biographer 
Kenneth Davis: “Whitmanesque in his 
zestful openness to a variety that ... in- 
cluded contradictions, and in his ‘yea-say- 
ing’ to all and sundry, he was absolutely 
confident of his ability to ‘weave together’ 
antagonistic counsels and personalities 
... he talked with a steady stream of visi- 
tors, each of whom left him saying and of- 
ten believing that he was deeply sympa- 
thetic with the visitor’s views if he did not, 
in fact, share them.” 

After hearing that passage, three of 
Clinton's closest aides say the same could 
be “said exactly” of the President-elect, 
and Hillary Clinton’s own analysis of her 
husband supports that conclusion. “If you 
go in expecting that someone who is sym- 
pathetic with you agrees with you, then 
that is a very naive position to take,” Hilla- 
ry recently told the Washington Post. 
“When he says, ‘I understand,’ or “That's 
terrible,’ that is no commitment, but an 
expression of understanding.” 

From this stance, his advisers fear 
Clinton will follow Roosevelt and reject a 
White House system that revolves around 
a strong chief of staff—even if the Presi- 
dent-elect permits someone to have the ti- 
tle. F.D.R. preferred what political scien- 
tists describe as a “spokes of a wheel” 
structure that had the President at the 
hub. Carter too tried a “spokes” arrange- 
ment for the first two years of his term. 
Jack Watson (who was Carter’s last chief 
of staff) has described the disaster that en- 
sued. Carter “wished to know the pros and 
cons and the ins and the outs of every is- 
sue,” Watson said. “We had a spokes-of- 
the-wheel staff where there was going to 
be equal access. Many of our problems 
arose from that and from the fact that no 
one knew who was really speaking for the 
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President. We should have started from 
the beginning with a strong chief of staff.” 

Clinton should too, but there is no obvi- 
ous candidate for the job besides Hillary. 
The testimony of campaign insiders high- 
lights Clinton’s need for a tough staff chief 
and indicates clearly why Hillary is best po- 
sitioned for the role. “Hillary is quicker to 
clarify and make decisions than he is,” says 
Carolyn Staley, one of the Clintons’ oldest 
friends. “He'll maybe [let] things drag or 
wait for someone else to do them. [Hilla- 
ry’s] very organized. She's very thorough 
on follow-up. Bill relies on the staff to keep 
him organized.” Betsey Wright, who 
served as Clinton’s gubernatorial chief of 
staff, views Hillary as the “process” person 
in the Clinton political partnership. “She’s 
the facilitator for making certain that the 


| decisions he is leaning toward are iron- 


clad,” says Wright. “And by asking him the 
questions and walking him through sce- 
narios and playing devil’s advocate, she 
keeps other people from imposing things 
on him. She has the trial lawyer's [ability] 
to punch a hole in an argument—and she'll 
keep punching until he fixes it.” 

Hillary has said only that she foresees a 
more “comprehensive” White House role 
for herself than that undertaken by previ- 
ous First Ladies. Actually naming her chief 
of staff would cause a flap; but if Clinton 
won't take such a precedent-setting step, 
he will have to find someone of comparable 
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skills or risk seeing his presiden- 
cy go the way of Carter’s. 

While Clinton needs to re- 
solve such structural issues 
quickly, he must move with 
equal speed on several funda- 
mental policy decisions. 

In 1960 Harvard political sci- 
entist Richard Neustadt told 
President-elect John Kennedy 
that “nothing would help the 
= new Administration more than 
an impression of energy, direc- 
tion, action and accomplish- 
ment. Postpone whatever is post- 
ponable. Concentrate upon the 
things that are immediately rele- 
vant.” Kennedy governed in an 
easier time. For Clinton, too 
much that is immediately rele- 
vant is difficult and in some instances at 
variance with his campaign rhetoric. This 
is not to say that Clinton won’t impress. 
He understands symbolism and will 
quickly act to telegraph a change in tone 
and direction. 

As early as his first day in office, Clin- 
ton will issue Executive Orders lifting the 
ban on the use of U.S. funds for fetal-tissue 
research and the prohibition of gays in the 
military. He will also support legislation 
that the Congress can be expected to pass 
triumphantly, like the Family Leave Act, a 
law mandating stricter child-support en- 
forcement, campaign-finance reform, and 
tougher restrictions on lobbyists and gov- 
ernment employees who seek work in the 
private-sector businesses they had previ- 
ously overseen—the so-called revolving- 
door problem. 


ITH THESE EASY STEPS 
accomplished, the road 
will become increasing- 
ly rocky. Some of the 
programs Clinton men- 
tioned without caveat 
during the campaign 
are full of qualifiers, 
and those unfamiliar 
with the fine print of his plan will be disap- 
pointed. Many of Clinton’s sweet-sounding 
programs, like requiring companies to 
spend 1.5% of their payroll on job training, 
will be “phased in” over long periods, and 
even when fully implemented, some will 
not have the reach many expect. 

Consider the plan to permit students to 
finance their college education with loans or 
a period of community service. Clinton has 
spoken often about national service, but he 
has never mentioned that the maximum tu- 
ition assistance available would be only 
$5,000 a year (less than the annual cost ofan 
education at even most state universities), 
or that only a fraction of those who might be 
attracted to the idea could be accommodat- 
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ed. “We're not going to create an- 
other entitlement so that anyone 
who wants to go into national ser- 
vice can do it,” says Bruce Reed. 
“We'll spend up to $7.5 billion a 
year on it and try to provide as 
many slots as that money can pay 
for.” By that calculus, only about 
250,000 students could become 
national servants, or roughly one- 
eighth of those who would be eligi- 
ble if the plan had no monetary 
ceiling. 

A feature of Clinton’s pro- 
gram to revitalize urban areas 
would give welfare recipients and 
low-income workers an incentive 
to save by allowing them to place 
money in special accounts. The 
funds could be used for educa- 
tion, job training, the purchase ofa home or 
retirement, and they would be federally 
matched with up to $1,800 a year. Families 
with incomes up to about $28,000 a year 
could participate. But again, as Reed points 
out, Clinton plans only a four-year, $400 
million “demonstration project,” barely 


adequate to meet even a minute fraction of 


the probable demand. 

While the mitigating details of the pro- 
grams behind these promises have been es- 
tablished, there are others that have yet to 
be fleshed out, and still more that will most 
likely be relegated to the back burner, sim- 
ply because, as Reed has said, “there isn’t 
enough money to make everybody happy.” 
So drug treatment on demand, 100,000 
new cops on the street, expanding Head 
Start and other well-meaning ideas proba- 
bly won't surface as legislative initiatives 
until well into Clinton's term, if then. 


HAT WILL BE AD- 
dressed is the truly seri- 
ous business: how to do 
anything meritorious 
about job creation, 
health care and worker 
training when Clinton's 
advisers have already 
concluded privately 
that the country may face an annual deficit 





of $500 billion by 1996. Toward the end of 


thecampaign, Clinton was almost desperate 
to dampen expectations. He knew, as he 
said, that “peopleare dying to believeagain” 
and that he had “raised a lot of hope.” But in 


the week before the election, in a reprise of 


George Bush's Inaugural assertion that “we 
have more will than wallet,” Clinton quietly 
said, “There's a limit to what we can do be- 
cause of the deficit.” Then, in his penulti- 


mate campaign address, in the wee hours of 


Election Day in Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
Clinton said, “I’m here to tell you that we 
didn’t get into this mess overnight, and we 
won't get out of it overnight,” a line one of his 
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are sure to be aired. Yeltsin could 
toppled by hard-liners opposed to arms 
control and wary of the U.S. That would 
be a major test for Clinton, who has no 
foreign policy experience. 
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aides described as consciously downbeat. 

Actually, Clinton had been hedging for 
weeks. During the third debate, on Oct. 19, 
Clinton responded to those who were in- 
credulous about the arithmetic of his plan 
with these words: “I am not going to raise 
taxes on the middle class to pay for these 
programs. Now, furthermore, | am not go- 
ing to tell you ‘Read my lips’ on anything, 
because | cannot foresee what emergen- 
cies might develop.” That was fine as far 
as it went, but at no time since has Clinton 
defined “emergencies.” Neither has he 
said that he will not raise middle-class tax- 
es for other purposes, like deficit reduc- 
tion, or whether he may increase “con- 
sumption” fees on items like alcohol and 
tobacco that, after all, are taxes by another 
name. 

The reason for all this gobbledygook is 
simple: the sorry state of the economy will 
force Clinton to offer a fiscal-stimulus pro- 
gram that he will then have to balance with 
deficit reduction. On the stimulus side, the 
strategy under discussion would involve 
speeding up Clinton’s proposals for new 
federal spending on infrastructure im- 
provements to create new jobs. Clinton's 
advisers contend that such expenditures 
have a multiplier effect that will spur pri- 
vate spending. They believe, for example, 
that better roads mean new shopping 
malls, gas stations and hotels. 

To hasten this ripple effect, Clinton 
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may expand the investment tax 
credit beyond what he has al- 
ready proposed, a pump-priming 
action that could be scaled back 
as the economy improved and the 
unemployment rate declined. But 
critics fear that infrastructure 
spending could be squandered on 
unproductive pork-barrel pro- 
grams as members of Congress 
add their pet projects to the Ad- 
ministration’s list. Pork aside, 
two former presidential econo- 
mists (Republican Herbert Stein, 
who served Nixon, and Democrat 
Charles Schultze, who worked 
for Carter) are worried that infra- 
structure spending will simply 
drain money from private sav- 
ings and investment, thus defeat- 
ing the multiplier effect. “There is a risk 
here of Democratic supply-side theory,” 
says Henry Aaron of the Brookings Institu- 
tion. “The Democrats may be making a 
claim for public investment as ridiculous 
as the conservative claim for tax cuts.” 

To blunt such skepticism, Clinton has 
professed increasing concern for the defi- 
cit. He claims that “there may be some 
ways to increase investment without in- 
creasing the deficit” (a view many econo- 
mists find dubious), and he has lately spo- 
ken of “getting serious” about the deficit 
later. “But it is very, very difficult to be 
credible on deficit reduction when you are 
saying you are going to do it down the 
road,” says Rudolph Penner, a former Con- 
gressional Budget Office director whose 
mild retort reflects a common disbelief 
among professional economists. Two other 
important constituencies have echoed Pen- 
ner’s qualms. “I would approach any stim- 
ulus package with a great deal of caution,” 
says House Budget Committee chairman 
Leon Panetta. “It has to be linked to a defi- 
nite deficit-reduction plan.” Add to this the 
likelihood that the Federal Reserve might 
be tempted to increase interest rates to 
stem inflationary pressures in the wake of 
a Clinton stimulus program, and one gets a 
sense of what Clinton is up against. 

Clinton insisted last week that he has 
“worked hard to send a signal to the mar- 
kets that I'll be disciplined, that I'll both pro- 
mote growth and work to reduce the defi- 
cit.” Maybe so, but the markets fret that 
Clinton will perform like a typical tax-and- 
spend Democrat. The question then comes 
back to balance: Will the markets remain 
calm if Clinton promises to get serious at 
some undetermined future date? Or will he 
actually have to enact a triggering mecha- 
nism that would mandate deficit reduction 
once a certain growth rate was achieved? A 
collateral problem here is that half of Clin- 
ton’s projected deficit reduction in his first 
term assumes a healthy economic growth 
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rate of more than 3% annually—a 
rate the country hasn't seen 
since the late 1980s. 

The complexion of the Ad- 
ministration’s economic team 
will be critical as the Congress 
considers Clinton’s initiatives, es- 
pecially since the core campaign 
group of economic advisers has 
performed less than admirably. 
Clinton unveiled a second eco- 
nomic plan in June, because the 
first program had failed to con- 
sider the Defense Department re- 
ductions already proposed by 
President Bush, a mistake that 
meant Clinton would have about 
$200 billion less to spend than he 
had anticipated. Besides such 
substantive difficulties, Clinton 
has been plagued by a sloppy staff struc- 
ture he still tolerates. Throughout the cam- 
paign, as his economic plans were increas- 
ingly refined, the candidate found himself 
overwhelmed with extraneous informa- 
tion. A rigid paper-flow system was insti- 
tuted during the summer, but only some 
adhered to its strictures. To this day, sever- 
al dozen economic advisers end-run the 
process and reach Clinton on a regular ba- 
sis, thwarting most attempts to organize 
the stream of advice. 





SSUMING THESE MANAGERIAL 
problems are resolved, Clin- 
ton continues to be in the posi- 
tion of having to reconcile 
wildly conflicting recommen- 
dations. His advisers were 
deeply divided, for instance, 
over whether Clinton should 
support the North American 
Free Trade Agreement—and Clinton ini- 
tially proposed establishing an Economic 
Security Council merely to signal to his 
own aides that he is serious about trade 
competition. On another key matter, two of 
Clinton's principal advisers differ greatly 
on which infrastructure projects the gov- 
ernment should fund. Business consultant 
Ira Magaziner is entranced with cutting- 
edge-technology projects like fiber optics, 
short-haul aircraft and high-speed rail; 
Harvard professor Robert Reich favors 
more prosaic investments like rebuilding 
roads, bridges and sewers. During the cam- 
paign, says one of his aides, Clinton adopt- 
ed Magaziner’s list because “it’s vivid met- 
aphorically.” But the underlying tension 
remains, and Clinton may flip toward 
Reich's view once he assumes office. 

These and other conflicts will be magni- 
fied when Clinton chooses his economic 
team. The President-elect's tendency to- 
ward procrastination is legendary—“Bill 
doesn't want to make decisions unless he 
has to,” says a longtime friend—and one 
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political battle. ye plan he submits will 
inevitably os winners and losers 
hospi ’ insur ‘ance companies, 

and congressional Represen- 


aide predicts that many key spots won’t be 


| filled until January. Once the selection pro- 


cess gets down to short strokes, no decision 
will be as crucial as Clinton's choice for 
Treasury Secretary—and that determina- 
tion, again, will in large part revolve 
around the stimulus-vs.-deficit reduction 
conundrum. If Clinton won't—or believes 
he can’t—address both problems in a single 
legislative package, and if his level of self- 
awareness is such that he understands his 
own soothing words may be insufficient, 
then he will have to appoint a Secretary 
with the stature both to calm the markets 
and reassure the Federal Reserve. Any of 
the four people prominently mentioned for 
Treasury fit that bill: former Fed Chairman 
Paul Volcker, Texas Senator Lloyd Bentsen 
and investment bankers Robert Rubin and 
Roger Altman. 

In conjunction with the Treasury ap- 
pointment, Clinton will have to make an 
even more fundamental decision: whether 
to appoint to the budget office, the Council 
of Economic Advisers and other important 
economic-policy offices people who share 
a basic philosophy, rather than a dispa- 
rate group that could create a Carter-like 
stalemate. “What counts is that everyone 
is singing from the same hymnal once the 
decisions are made,” says a senior Clin- 
ton adviser, “but yes, the potential for 
meltdown is always there when a Presi- 
dent has strong people of different 
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views jockeying for influence.” 
A new day. A new man. 
Whether or not Bill Clinton 
challenges Americans—as he 
promises—they will certainly 
challenge him. None of his late- 
inning attempts to calm voters’ 
expectations resonated. He has 
proffered the moon. His coun- 
trymen expect him to make 
good. But what do Americans 
know about this man who in- 
sists they are still just getting to 
know him? 
> On five hours of sleep a night, 
he pushes himself relentlessly. 
“You've got to show others 
you're working harder than they 
are,” he has said. 
> He believes the 1992 election is 
the most important in decades: “The 
chances for change will be much greater 
than they've been in a long time, greater 
than after Watergate, because Watergate 
was not a mandate for change; it was a 
mandate for good government.” 
> He believes in American exceptionalism, 
the creed of self-reliance and self-confi- 
dence identified by Emerson—that noth- 
ing really ever happened before, and that 
Americans are going to do it better any- 
how: “Our ability to re-create ourselves at 
critical junctures is why we're still around 
after all this time.” 
> He worries about his toughness: “When 
I was younger, I was too eager to please ev- 
eryone. It was a weakness. I think I've 
changed.” 
> He believes in action: “I do not promise 
to be a perfect President. I will make some 
mistakes, because unlike the guy who's in 
there now, I'll do something.” 
»He knows the value of humility—and 
isn’t afraid to steal a line from Ross Perot 
in order to project it: “I'll wake up every 
day in the White House with the idea that 
it’s not my house; it’s your house. I am 
nothing more than a temporary tenant 
and your chief hired hand.” 
>He knows that Teddy Roosevelt was 
right about the bully pulpit: “Some look at 
the evidence and believe that if their con- 
clusions are logical, others should accept 
them automatically. That’s not good 
enough. You have to communicate—con- 
stantly, emotionally and directly.” 
» He knows invoking his predecessors is 
the way to America’s heart: “Be faithful to 
the ideals of Jefferson and Washington; be 
faithful to the sacrifice of Abraham Lin- 
coln; be faithful to the optimism of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt; be faithful to the faith in the 
future of John Kennedy.” 
> He knew before he won what he would 
do first when the campaign ended: “I am 
going to thank God.” —With reporting by 
Priscilla Painton and Walter Shapiro with Clinton 
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A DIFFERENT KIND 


Hillary Clinton is poised to reinvent the role of President’s spouse—but ii 
biography and the experience of the campaign are any guide, she will 


By MARGARET CARLSON WASHINGTON 


OR AMERICA, WEDNESDAY WAS THE 
first day after the election of a new 
President. For Hillary Clinton, it 
was the first day to define the most 
ill-defined job in America. After a 
decade of getting up early, popping into 
her blue Oldsmobile and driving her 
daughter Chelsea to school before head- 
ing to work at Little Rock’s leading law 
firm, and after a year of nonstop, around- 
the-clock campaigning, she now has time 
for a second cup of coffee. Of course, her 
new position has its privileges: she gets 
to live in the country’s most famous 
house, jet on Air Force One to visit heads 
of state and throw parties with the most 
impressive guest lists in the world. 
Someone else sees to the details. 

But if it’s a fairy-tale existence in some 
ways—the closest a democracy comes to 
having a queen—the position is not with- 
out its frustrations for a woman who could 
be king. There have been accomplished 
women in the East Wing, but there has 
never been one who would qualify to be 
White House counsel, if only her husband 
were not President. 

The question is whether being First 
Lady will change Hillary Clinton or wheth- 
er she will change the role. Given the cre- 
dentials she has, there is speculation that 
Bill Clinton will find a way to employ his 
wife without igniting a protest. After all, a 
new generation of leaders brings with it 
new assumptions about the roles that 
women—even wives—should play. Hillary 
may eventually conclude that she can use 
the First Lady's bully pulpit however she 
wishes, and then let her accomplishments 
carry the day. 

On the other hand, the Clintons were 
schooled in caution by the mixed reception 
Hillary received during the campaign, and 
they may continue to move carefully. When 
the Governor talked about “buy one, get one 
free” and possibly appointing Hillary to the 
Cabinet, her popularity took a dive. “People 
have changed their attitude about Hillary,” 
says pollster Peter Hart, “but if they see her 
reinforcing one of their earlier negative feel- 
ings, they won't like her.” Last week when 
leaders in the field of family law sent her a 
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thick proposal to bring all the varied govern- 
ment programs on families and children un- 
der her East Wing purview, Hillary respond- 
ed only by saying that she wanted to 
continue to be “a voice for children” —which 


fits within the choose-a-cause deportment of 


First Ladies past. 

Such careful hedging will be less nec- 
essary now that Bill Clinton has won. It is 
telling that Hillary seems to have mas- 
tered the lessons of accommodation just 
as meticulously as any law school text. As 
the campaign unfolded, 
she was able to lower her 
public profile even as her 
private influence grew. 
She did not wield power 
for its own sake, but rather 
intervened as needed, fix- 
ing speeches, poking holes 
in arguments, warning the 
Governor of his foes and 
rewarding his friends. She 
was the candidate's most 
pointed critic, arguing that 
he was too passive in the 
first debate in New Hamp- 
shire (he has never been so 
laid back again), and his 
most trusted ally. She was 
much more likely to end a 
meeting than hold one, the 
one person who could cut 
off debate and force a deci- 
sion. Without diminishing 
other First Ladies’ intelligence, Hillary 
Clinton’s is that of a trained killer lawyer, 
and the Governor s 


let her 


ever he is doing, including being Presi- 
dent. In any event, her influence is so per- 
vasive that he has it with him whether or 
not she is in the room. 

The presidential race was not Hillary's 
first experience with expedient self- 
censorship. Bill Clinton lost his first re- 
election bid as Governor in part because 
voters did not like the way this attorney out 
of Yale and Wellesley kept her maiden 
name. After she began answering to Clin- 
ton instead of Rodham and acting more like 
an archetypal wife and mother, she gradu- 
ally expanded her role. Over the years she 
headed up an education task force that in- 
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Hillary may 
eventually 
conclude that she 
can use the First 
Lady’s bully pulpit 
however she 
wishes, and then 


accomplishments 
carry the day 
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stituted a competency test for teachers, 
brought a neonatal-care unit and two fully 
equipped hospital helicopters to the state 
and introduced a home-instruction pro- 
gram for parents of preschoolers, all the 
while attending teas in Batesville and Pea 
Ridge. Conservative columnist John Robert 
Starr of the Arkansas Democrat-Gazelle, a 
rabid opponent of Bill Clinton's, says that 
“the best thing that could happen would be 
to let Hillary run the country. | know that 
sounds ridiculous, but she has just never 
failed.” 

Having successfully re- 
furbished her image in Ar- 
kansas, Hillary Clinton had 
to start all over again once 
she stepped onto the nation- 
al stage. “The Hillary prob- 
lem,” as some aides called it, 
reflected the perception of 
some voters that she com- 
bined the aura of the teach- 
er's pet with the grimness of 
the first generation of wom- 
en lawyers, afraid to crack a 
joke about a client for fear of 
being sent back to the typing 
pool. To some, her marriage 
looked like a merger. For- 
mer candidate Michael Du- 
kakis only read about Swed- 
ish land-use planning in his 
spare time; the Clintons talk 
about similarly dense topics 
with friends over dinner in the huge kitchen 
in the statehouse. 

Throughout the months of scrutiny, 
Hillary took the criticism seriously 
enough to change, but not personally 
enough to wilt. Her critics contend that 
she underwent a personality transplant, 
allowing handlers to substitute the heart 
of Martha Stewart for her own. But she in- 
sists she just offered people a more com- 
plete picture of herself as mother, wife and 
friend, as well as attorney. Chelsea, whom 
she initially shielded from publicity, was 
gradually incorporated into the family’s 
public picture postcard. The lifelong 
friends who swear she is the first person 
they would call from the police station, 
and not because she is a lawyer, became 
available for interviews. When Carolyn 





her own political 
proceed w 


th caution 


Staley, Bill Clinton's childhood friend, had 
a miscarriage, Hillary, who had had her 
own troubles with pregnancy, was the one 
who gave her comfort. Says Parenthood 
star Mary Steenburgen, a longtime friend: 
“She’s utterly there for 

The experience of 1992 argues for a care- 
ful, perhaps even slow assumption of respon- 
sibility. Washington remains the heart of 
tea-pouring country, where Senate wives 
still hold Red Cross blood-bank drives and 
frustrated political wives have a long tradi- 
tion of giving up their high-powered careers 
to advance their husbands’. Marilyn Quayle 
was not worried about preserving her essen- 
tial nature as a woman until the demands of 
her husband's rising political career re- 
quired her to give up her law practice, She 
often complained about not being valued in 
her own right, and about her treatment by 
reporters when she took off the white gloves 
and came out policymaking. 





T IS NATURAL IN A DEMOCRACY FOR 

people to worry most about the influ- 

ence they cannot see—which helps ex- 

plain the uproar when their worst sus- 

picions are confirmed by what they do 

Some commentators went off like a 
cheap car alarm when Rosalynn Carter's 
fingers grazed the doorknob of the Cabinet 
room. Columnists conjured up Lady Mac- 
beth when Nancy Reagan introduced poli- 
cy-by-horoscope, or when she nudged her 
husband at a press conference on the hos- 
tages and urgently whispered, “Tell them 
you're doing the best you can.” 

As she flies into Washington for the In- 
auguration, having studied closely the bi- 
ographies of past First Ladies for guidance, 
Hillary Clinton may vow not to go to Cabi- 
net meetings and take notes, declare a ta- 
blecloth crisis or order up a set of gold- 
rimmed china. She may carefully find a 
way tochart anew course. But however cir- 
cumspect, she will make her own mistakes. 
And if history is any guide, for reasons as 
old as Adam and Eve, some Americans will 
punish her for them out of proportion to 
their significance. —With reporting by Melissa 
August and Ann Blackman/Washington 


Will being First Lady change Hillary, or 
will she manage to change the role? 
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EXCESSIVE LIABILITY AWARDS MAKE IT TOUGH 
FOR U.S. COMPANIES TO COMPETE. 


We are a compassionate society. We want to 
compensate those who have suffered 

But when our courts expand the traditional 
concepts of liability, causing defendants to pay 
excessive compensation, we add to the costs we 
all pay for goods and services. We encourage 
companies to stop research and development on 
new products. And we even make it harder for 
American companies to compete overseas. 


PAYING A HIDDEN TAX. 





In reality, the American system of liability has 
become the source of a hidden tax on our 
economy—a tax that can account for as much as 
50% of the price paid for a product. 

What's worse, it has been estimated that this 
hidden tax amounts to $80 billion a year—a sum 
| equal to the combined profits of the nation’s 200 
largest corporations. 

Our economic competitors’ legal systems do not 
encourage litigation to the extent we do. Consider, 
for example, that there are 30 times more lawsuits 
per capita in the U.S. than in Japan. 

Is it any wonder that America is having a tough 
time competing in overseas markets? 


UNCERTAINTY STIFLES ENTERPRISE. 





The unpredictability of our liability system is 
also enormously costly to American competitiveness. 
For example, in a recent survey of CEOs, the 
Conference Board found that worry about 
potential liability lawsuits caused 47% of firms 
surveyed to discontinue one or more product lines 
What's more, 25% stopped certain product 
research and development, and 39% decided 





our liabI 
succeed 





against coming out with a new product. 
Meanwhile, our overseas competitors continue to 
research and develop new products at an ever- 
increasing pace 


ARE WE CONTROLLING RISKS 
OR INCREASING THEM? 


When we give a drunk driver the right to sue 
an automaker or highway engineer for a million 
dollars after a crash, are we controlling risk? 

Or just encouraging risky and careless 
behavior? 

If you are a manufacturer, you can be sued even 
if your product has state-of-the-art salety 
features. Even if your customer misused it against 
| your instructions. Even if the risks of misuse 
were obvious 

When fear of lawsuits causes physicians to limit | 
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services to patients—or worse, to abandon their 
practice altogether—lack of adequate treatment 
means greater risks for everyone. 

Is this controlling risk or increasing it? 

It’s an unhealthy and dangerous situation that 
needs correcting. 


WE MUST REFORM OUR “DEEP POCKETS” 
APPROACH TO LIABILITY. 


Specifically, we need to change our approach 
and base liability suits on fault. 

Our current system often encourages the 
frivolous suing of those with the ability to pay—in 
other words, those with “deep pockets.” But does 
it make sense to hold such parties entirely liable, 
even if they were only minimally at fault? 


A MORE RATIONAL APPROACH. 


Those who suffer economic losses because ol 
another's negligence should be fairly reimbursed 
No one could argue with this principle. There 
should also be just compensation for pain and 
suffering resulting from real and severe injuries. 

But can we aflord to continue a system that 
encourages litigation and financial judgments 
bearing little direct relationship to fault or to the 
actual cost of injuries suffered? 

Clearly, a better approach is needed. 


CONGRESS HAS A ROLE. 


Legislation providing a uniform product liability 
standard would allow American companies to 
compete without the burdens of excessive liability 
risks. And this would unclog the courts and put 
American business in a stronger position as 
barriers to international trade and investment fall. 

There is proposed legislation before Congress 








dealing with these issues. A solution to the liability 
crisis is vital to American competitiveness, and 
Congress can play a role in restoring the right 
balance. 


S0 DO THE COURTS. 


When all is said and done, our courts are the 
interpreters of our laws and our values. It’s 
our values as a society that count, especially as 
reflected in the courts and individual jury 
decisions. 

Together our legislative and judicial branches 
must recognize the damage being done to 
American competitiveness from the current 
liability system. And help America restore the 
proper balance 


Way 1s AIG RUNNING ADS LIKE THIS? 


AIG (American International Group) is the 
largest underwriter of commercial and industrial 
insurance in America, and the leading U.S.-based 
international insurance organization. 

Since we deal every day with issues affecting the 
future of the world economy, it’s understandable that 
we champion reform designed to strengthen the 
competitive stance of American business in global 
markets. 

Perhaps you'll want to keep the ball rolling by 
contacting your elected officials—judges and 
legislators—with your own views. 

Or if you prefer, write Mr. M.R. Greenberg, 
Chairman, AIG, 70 Pine Street, New York, NY 10270 
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HOURS 


He didn’t need it, but 
Clinton’s end game was 
a bleary-eyed, sleepless 
blitz through 14 cities 
and 5,000 miles 


By WALTER SHAPIRO LITLE ROCK 


EVER AGAIN WOULD BILL CLIN- 
ton’s horizons be this constricted 
For the final two days of the cam- 
paign, Clinton’s life was reduced 
to the bare essentials—takeoffs, 
landings, speeches and the near absolute 
certainty (though he would never publicly 
admit it) that he would be the next Presi- 
dent of the United States 
Presidential candidates had pushed 
themselves to the brink before, but almost 
always in quest of a narrow victory or flee 
ing from the ghosts of humiliation. Clinton 
was different; he did it, regardless of the 
buoyant polls, largely because he wanted to. 
Few political odysseys could rival Clinton's 
18-hour, sleep-defying, time zone-girdling, 
voice-croaking campaign climax. From Cin 
cinnati last Sunday morning to Little Rock 
at 10:30 a.m. on Election Day, the Clinton 
Exhaustion Tour covered 5,000 miles and 
14 cities. An hour-by-hour chronicle 
11:50 a.m. Sunday, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
lhe final gauntlet began in the drizzle out 
side Riverfront Stadium a few hours before 
a Bengals game. The previous night, the 
Clinton camp had lost an almost irreplace- 
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His voice flagged, but not his handshake, as Clinton campaigned Monday in Kentucky 


able resource: the candidate's voice. By ear- 
ly Sunday morning Clinton was, as issues 
director Bruce Reed put it, “the real candi- 
date of the Silent Majority.” Taking the 
stage, he sounded like Marlon Brando in The 
Godfather and spoke for 21 seconds, a per- 
sonal record for brevity. “Bad. It’s bad,” he 
gasped. “I'm going to let Hillary say some- 
thing.” She delivered a brief speech filled 
with the pronoun “we.” Afterward a report- 
er cracked to a Clinton aide, “I thought Mrs 
Wilson's speech was fine,” a snide reference 
to the last year of Woodrow Wilson's second 
term when the invalid President ceded 
much official power to his wife 

2:50 p.m., en route to Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania: Campaign director Bruce 
Lindsey explained what the near mute 
Clinton did when he was alone with aides. 
“He talks,” Lindsey said with bemused 
resignation. “He can't, but that’s what he 
does. He talks anyway.” 

9:15 p.m., East Rutherford, New Jer- 
sey: Before Clinton spoke at a star-stud- 
ded rally at the Meadowlands, aides told 
the press Hillary would go by herself to the 
final rally of the evening at the Garden 
State Racetrack in Cherry Hill, New Jer- 
sey. Strategist Paul Begala had tried to lay 
down the law: “Governor,” he told Clinton, 
“your voice is gone. Hillary can do it.” But 
no one could dissuade Clinton. Pumped up 
after giving an eight-minute speech, with 
his voice hoarse but not cracking, Clinton 
told Begala, “I want to go to the racetrack 
thing. | won't talk. I'll only shake hands.’ 

12:15 a.m. Monday, Cherry Hill, New 
Jersey: Clinton’s bus brigade crossed the 
finish line at the Garden State Racetrack 
as they drove into an exuberant fireworks 
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and-fanfare rally. As promised, the candi- 
date shook hands—hundreds of them 
and played a four-bar break on the saxo- 
phone with the Dovells, a local 1960s 
group. But Clinton could not resist speak- 
ing for five minutes. Before leaving the 
raceway, Clinton posed in the cold rain 
with a two-year-old trotter named Bubba 
Clinton, who had won a race earlier that 
week at the long-shot odds of 37 to 1 
Asked what the horse had told him, Clin- 
ton said, “Just run hard.” 

2 a.m., Philadelphia: Bliss, rapture 
Four (count them) hours in the Warwick 
Hotel to indulge in exotic luxuries like tak- 
ing a shower or sleeping on a bed 

7:50 a.m., northeastern Philadelphia: 
As Clinton shook hands outside the May- 
fair Diner, Begala marveled, “He's clearly 
the hardest-working man in show busi- 
ness. That's my rule: politics is show busi- 
ness for ugly people.” 

2:30 p.m., en route to Cleveland, 
Ohio: Seated in her front-row seat on the 
campaign plane, Hillary Clinton allowed 
herself to talk about victory. “I've always 
been certain Bill was going to win.” Hark- 
ing back to her first campaign as a teen- 
ager (she was a 1964 supporter of Barry 
Goldwater), Hillary explained, “I know 
enough about failed campaigns to recog- 
nize the averted eyes and the missed 
handshakes.” For both Clintons, there is a 
symbolic importance in the relentless 
campaigning. “The image of his resil- 
ience,” she said, “his fighting for change, 
working until the last minute, is the image 
he wants to leave the country with.” 

The Clintons had turned their reclin- 
ing front seats (Bill took the window) into 
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a lilliputian hideaway, with a blue sliding 
curtain for privacy and the kind of me- 
mentos a college student might use to per- 
sonalize a dorm room. Clinton had deco- 
rated the crimson fabric that covers the 
plane's front wall with dozens of campaign 
buttons, almost as a way of reminding 
himself in private moments that the cam- 
paign was real. The small floor area was 
filled with stuffed animals, the kind of 
cuddly objects that provide comfort at mo- 
ments of stress, On the candidate's seat 
was his current paperback mystery, Pri- 
vate Eyes, in which the detective is a child 
psychologist and children’s advocate. 

When Clinton returned to the plane 
from his latest round of handshaking, he 
talked with aides about his chances of 
equaling George Bush’s 1988 rout of Mi- 
chael Dukakis. “Bush took 40 states with 
54%,” Clinton rattled off like a small boy 
recalling baseball averages. “I don't think 
we'll do quite that well.” Asked how he 
was feeling, he replied, “I feel fine. Tomor- 
row I'll probably feel terrible.” 

11:30 p.m., McAllen, Texas: Bush 
stopped campaigning two hours ago, but 
Clinton still had five speeches to go. To- 
ward the end of this one, Clinton's voice 
started growing so enthusiastic that he 
said, “I'm having a good time—I might 
give another speech.” 

Instead Clinton wandered past the air- 
plane’s kitchen (the dividing line between 
the Clinton area and the press) to chat 
with reporters, periodically letting loose a 
yawn. He took the Texas results personal- 
ly (he lost) asa measure of his judgment as 
a de facto campaign manager. His passion 
for Texas dates back to 1972, when he 
managed George McGovern’s campaign in 
the state. “I always thought we had a 
chance here,” Clinton said, “but the 
weight of opinion in my campaign was 
that we had a better chance in densely 
packed states like New Jersey.” 

1:15 a.m. Tuesday, Fort Worth, Texas: 
Clinton delighted in telling the crowd, “It 
will be nice for you not to have a President 
who has an accent. When you hear me talk 
and Mr. Bush talk, who's more like you?” 
Watching Clinton handshake his way 
down a rope line, an irreverent thought 
gathered momentum: Why does Clinton 
believe any voter who has come to the air- 
port to hear a speech at 1 a.m. on Election 
Day requires further wooing with a hand- 
shake? If these are not sure Clinton voters, 
then who was? Perhaps this whole sleep- 
deprivation experiment said more about 
Clinton's need for adulation than it did for 
any electoral-vote strategy. 

2 a.m., en route to Albuquerque, New 
Mexico: Clinton again wandered back to 
chat with a Knot of reporters. This time the 
topic was primarily mango-chutney ice 
cream, a San Antonio specialty Clinton 


loves. Somehow this candidate on the cusp 
of victory conjured up the macabre memory 
that his first taste of mango-chutney had 
come the night before he drove former 
House majority leader Hale Boggs, cam- 
paigning in Texas for McGovern, to the air- 
port for what was to be a fatal airline trip to 
Alaska. 

2:10 a.m.: The flight attendant an- 
nounced, “The flying time to Little Rock 
is ..."’ Cheers filled the plane. Then she 
corrected, “I’m sorry, it’s Albuquerque.” 
In the front of the plane, Clinton, the late- 
night policy wonk, was actually talking to 
aides about converting cars to natural gas. 

3 am.: The plane landed in 40°F 
weather to the sight of about 5,000 Clinton 


Albuquerque before finally heading home. 

7:45 a.m.: The flight attendant an- 
nounced, “I want to welcome you aboard 
the final flight of the day aboard Air El- 
vis.” Begala exuded confidence that even 
if Clinton were to lose all six toss-up states, 
he would still prevail in the Electoral Col- 
lege. Then Begala mentioned Return to 
Earth, the autobiography in which astro- 
naut Buzz Aldrin discussed his emotional 
problems after he left Nasa. Referring to 
Aldrin, Begala said, “What do you do 
when you achieve your life’s ambition at 
age 35?” Begala, 31, had just helped elect 
the President of the U.S. 

10:30 a.m., Little Rock, Arkansas: 
Someone with a voice uncannily similar to 
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Ona tarmac in St. Louis, Clinton huddled with aides Dee Dee Myers and Deborah Sale 


true believers at an airport rally. Many 
had been waiting since midnight, but they 
would have to endure another 28 minutes. 
Clinton had gone into the bathroom to 
change his shirt, said an aide, “and I think 
he fell asleep in there.” 

“Thank you, New Mexico,” Clinton be- 
gan, as he sailed into a greatest-hits re- 
prise of his stump speech. But he also 
sounded a new note that aides said was de- 
signed to lower voter expectations of a 
Clinton Camelot after the election: “I'm 
here to tell you we didn’t get into this mess 
overnight, and we won't get out of it over- 
night.” By the time Clinton left Albuquer- 
que around 4 a.m., the first polls were 
open on the East Coast. 

6:30 a.m., Denver: This was unex- 
pectedly an anticlimax; the predicted five 
inches of snow turned out to be only a light 
dusting, and the crowd, though intense, 
was small. In a poetic sense, the 13-month 
Clinton odyssey should have ended in 
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that of a certain large Governor of a small 
state commandeered the internal p.a. sys- 
tem just seconds after the Clinton plane 
landed. “We will be taking off again for 
three more stops,” the voice announced 
with an assumption of authority. “It'll bea 
little awkward, since we are going to the 
A’s we missed. We are going to Alabama, 
then we're going to go to Arizona, and 
then we're going to make one quick stop in 
Nome before coming home to finally give 
you a rest.” 

10:43 a.m.: Clinton, flanked by his 
daughter Chelsea (who had just boarded 
the plane) and Hillary, came down the 
ramp onto the tarmac in Little Rock. A 
practiced observer would recognize that 
there was something altered in Clinton's 
stride, perhaps more than just an effect of 
fatigue. He put his full weight into every 
step, as if to underline the gravity of the 
moment and the heavy burdens he expect- 
ed soon to bear. rs) 
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A NEW COALITION 
FOR THE 1990s 


Clinton wins with support that is more Western, 
more female, more single, more moderate and 
more white than past Democratic mosaics 


By LAURENCE |. BARRETT 





OR ALL THE TALK ABOUT TRUST, 

character and family values during 

the campaign, the issue that killed 

George Bush at the polls was the 

same issue that plagued him all 
year long: the economy. The country’s 
anxiety over kitchen-table concerns al- 
lowed Bill Clinton to put together a coali- 
tion that is more diverse than any that has 
elected a Democrat since Lyndon John- 
son's triumph three decades ago. Though 
Ross Perot’s presence kept Clinton’s popu- 
lar vote under 50%, the Democratic coali- 
tion has the potential to endure much as 
the Republican alliance did in five of the 
past six presidential elections. 

States as diverse as New Hampshire 
and California went Democratic Tuesday 
for the first time since 1964—not because 
two young Southerners wowed voters 
there, but because both states had plunged 
from prosperity during the Bush years. In 
the national exit poll conducted by Voter 
Research & Surveys, a consortium of TV 
networks, 43% of voters named the econo- 
my as the paramount issue—twice the per- 
centage identifying any other concern. 
Among that 43%, Clinton topped Bush bet- 
ter than 2 to 1, 

From the earliest primaries, the Ar- 
kansas Governor stressed his ideas for 
overhauling the economy, just as he at- 


tacked Bush’s wan performance in that | 
area. Bush, unable to boast about protect- | 


ing prosperity, invested much of his rhet- 
oric—and his party’s energy—in issues 
that voters viewed as peripheral. Bush 
captured two-thirds of those who consid- 
ered “family values” critical, but only 
15% of the electorate fell into that catego- 
ry. Similarly, the G.o.p. sought to hold its 
conservative base by giving a large mega- 
phone to its antiabortion faction. Bush 
led among those who think that abortion 
should be illegal under all or most cir- 
cumstances, but that group made up only 
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one-third of the electorate. Clinton cap- 
tured the larger pro-choice faction, 

White Christians who call themselves 
Fundamentalists stayed loyal to the Re- 
publicans, as they had in the past three 
elections. Even in this right-leaning 
group, however, the Democratic ticket of 
two born-again Southern Baptists made 
inroads, drawing more white Evangeli- 
cals than either Michael Dukakis or Wal- 
ter Mondale had attracted. Partly for that 
reason, and partly because Ross Perot ate 
into Bush's support, the Democrats were 
able to reclaim parts of the South and | 
Southwest. Those regions had been the 
stoutest of Republican strongholds 
for most of the past quarter- 
century, since Richard Nixon 
perfected his Southern 
strategy. 

Early in his term, Bush 
and his top advisers set out to 
capture a larger share of the 
African-American bloc. 


term trends that threaten the nation’s 
well-being, along with the G.o.p.’s empha- 
sis on social conservatism, helped Clinton 
capture two groups: women and younger 
voters. In most elections, women are like- 
lier than men to vote for the more liberal 
candidate, and they feel more vulnerable 
in hard times. Four years ago, when the 
country felt confident, Bush managed only 
a statistical tie among female voters and 
won his majority from men. This week 
Bush trailed narrowly among men but lost 
by a decisive 11 percentage points among 
women, 

The impact of Bush’s social conserva- 
tism and performance on the economy 
was even more striking when pollsters ex- 
plored the gender gap. Single parents, 
more dependent on public services than 
others, gave Clinton a margin of 20 points. 
His lead among women who work outside 
the home was 12 points. Those who identi- 
fy themselves as “homemakers,” and tend 
to be more traditional in their attitudes as 
well as older, stayed with Bush. Clinton's 
support of measures such as the Family 
Leave bill, which Bush vetoed, hurt the 
President. 

One important ingredient of the Rea- 
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Bush’s slowness in address- 
ing both the recession and the long- 
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gan-Bush reign in the 1980s was the Re- 
publicans’ ability to woo younger voters. 
Ronald Reagan’s optimistic aura appealed 
to twentysomethings, who previously 
tended to support Democrats. Bush re- 
tained that support in 1988 by a narrow 
margin and did even better among slightly 
older baby boomers. This year Clinton ran 
ahead of Bush in every age group, but his 
largest margin was among those between 
18 and 24. One reason was Clinton’s lim- 
ber courtship of the young in show-biz 
terms—playing his sax on the Arsenio Hall 
show, for instance, and featuring rock mu- 
sic at his rallies. But recent high school 
and college graduates facing a bleak em- 
ployment market had more substantive 
reasons for abandoning the G.o.P. 

Though Clinton was the most liberal 
candidate in the field, he managed to come 
across as enough of a centrist to draw 
slightly more support from independents 
than other Democratic candidates had. On 
the other hand, he ran behind Dukakis 
among those who identified themselves as 
liberal. A sliver of them apparently stayed 
home. And, despite Perot’s appeal to inde- 
pendents—the Texas billionaire captured 
one-quarter of those unaffiliated with the 
two parties—Clinton still won a plurality of 
those voters. 

As expected, more voters participated 
than did in the 1980s; 54% of those 18 and 
older went to the polls, vs. 50% in 1988, 
Aside from turnout tending to increase in 
hard times, registration rose this year, 
and Perot attracted new participants. In 
late October, when Perot climbed briefly 
in the polls and caused the margin be- 
tween Clinton and Bush to tighten, it ap- 
peared that the free-spending indepen- 


dent would be the biggest beneficiary of | 
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the increased turnout. But Clinton got 
48% of those who said they were voting 
for the first time, vs. 29% for Bush and 
23% for Perot. 
That was another sign that the 
Democrat capitalized on the ferment 
in this year's politics. All three can- 
didates talked about change, Perot 
in the most vivid terms. Bush tried 
to warn voters that Clinton’s new 
direction would be too radical and 
costly. Clinton clearly won that 
argument by a significant mar- 
gin. Asked to rank the impor- 
tance of nine “candidate quali- 
ties,” change drew the highest 
response (38%). Clinton won 
nearly two-thirds of that 
group, while Bush came in 
third. 
That quality had sustained 
Clinton throughout an unusually harsh 
campaign season. Starting last January, 
he repeatedly had to persuade voters that 
despite what they were hearing about 
Gennifer Flowers and draft evasion, he 
was a reliable agent of change. This fall, 
desperate to catch up, Bush ferociously at- 
tacked Clinton, but the President won a 
Pyrrhic victory. Earlier surveys showed 
that the public doubted Clinton's credibil- 
ity and gave him higher negative ratings 
than a front runner usually gets. On Elec- 
tion Day, half of those who rated a candi- 
date’s honesty as an important quality vot- 
ed for Bush. But that group amounted to 
only 14% of the electorate. Bush also suc- 
ceeded in convincing the public that Clin- 
ton would raise taxes, However, the sur- 
veys showed that Bush was expected to 
increase taxes too, Two-thirds of vot- 
ers, moreover, did not believe 


Bush's explanation of his role RY 
in the Iran-Contra scandal. y® 
Negative campaigning 


helped Bush, but not nearly 
so much as he had hoped. As 
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campaign injected suspense into the con- 
test. Still, most surveys continued to show 
Clinton clinging to a lead of several per- 
centage points, and the final measure- 
ments last weekend were close to the actu- 
al popular-vote result. 

The variations among competing sur- 
veys—including one showing deadlock a 
week before the election—were caused by 
difficulties in calculating the increase in 
turnout. The Perot factor was also hard to 
parse. The Texan drew many of the voters 
who said they valued change, and might 
have continued to surge had he not 
wounded himself with his reckless 
charges about Republican dirty tricks. 
When asked the hypothetical question of 
how they would have voted had Perot not 
been on the ballot, Clinton edged Bush by 
7 percentage points. 

Though Perot’s presence cost Clinton a 
popular-vote majority, the geographic 
sweep of the Governor’s victory was im- 
pressive. But the electorate is hardly 
starry-eyed about the President-elect or 
united on just how activist the next Ad- 
ministration should be. Asked on Election 
Day whether a Clinton victory would 
make them feel excited, optimistic, con- 
cerned or scared, 42% responded positive- 
ly, while 54% expressed apprehension. 
And more voters still preferred a Federal 
Government that spends less of their tax 
money to one that seeks to provide more 
services. Countering those attitudes, as 
well as grappling with the economic prob- 
lems that Bush could not solve, will be 
among the President-elect's most urgent 
challenges. z 
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it had during the primaries, Clinton; Bush | Perot 
the public’s preoccupation First-time voter 
kept returning to the 4 : 48% 29% 23% 
economy. White born-again 

Despite the fluctuations Christian/| 25% | 59% | 16% 
in opinion polls during the Fundamentalist 
last two weeks of the cam- X 
paign, the overall shape of Attend religious 
the race never changed. services at least; 38% — 41% | 15% 
Campaign Hotline, the daily once a week 
political newsletter, counted Once 
196 national surveys after thought 
Perot left the race on July 16. that | would) 39% | 29% | 32% 
Bush did not lead in a single one. vote for 
Clinton's advantage in early au- Perot 
tumn in most polls ran in double dig- 


its. Growing doubts about Clinton, Per- 
ot’s dramatic re-entry on Oct. 1, the 
independent's feisty performance in the 
debates and his saturation-advertising 
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A Tumultuous Era 
Shaped Today’s 
Middle-Agers 





A GENERATION TAKES POWER 


The '60s: Ike and J.F.K., 
Woodstock revelers, 

a Vietnam execution, 
Pentagon protesters, 
Martin Luther King, 

a black-power salute 





As America’s first baby-boomer President, Clinton will bring to the White House a 


fresh mental map of historical impressions and pop-cultural symbols 


By WALTER SHAPIRO 


“The torch has been passed to a new 
generation of Americans, born in this 
century, tempered by war, disciplined 
by a hard and bitter peace ...” 

— JOHN F. KENNEDY, INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
These stirring words commemorated the 
last time that one generation ceded power 
to the next. The 22-year age chasm be- 
tween President-elect Bill Clinton and 
George Bush is the second largest in U.S. 
electoral history, surpassed only by the 27 
years separating Kennedy and Dwight Ei- 
senhower. But this generational conceit is 
unlikely to be updated as a theme for Clin- 
ton’s Inaugural Address, Imagine a hapless 
Clinton speechwriter struggling to reduce 
the baby-boomer life experience to tough- 
minded Kennedyesque cadences. No way 
would the incoming President dare tell the 
unvarnished generational truth: “Again, 
the torch has been passed to a new genera- 
tion of Americans, born after World War II, 
nurtured in prosperity, aroused by Vietnam, 
sustained by rock 'n’ roll, tested by drugs 
and promiscuity, embraced by the media 
and belatedly betrayed by the nation’s de- 
cline in living standards.” 

At 46, Clinton will be the third youngest 
President in history, out-youthed only by 
Kennedy and Theodore Roosevelt. For 40 
years, World War II was a dominant life ex 
perience for eight Presidents in a row. All 


of them served in uniform—even Ronald 
Reagan, who sometimes also projected the 
fantasy that he had seen the horrors of 
combat. Clinton was not born until a year 
after Japan surrendered. “World War II is 
as far away from Bill Clinton’s generation 
as World War | was for George Bush’s gen- 
eration,” observes Andrew Cherlin, ¢ 
sociologist at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. “What is happening is that the 
first half of this century is receding in 
our institutional memory.” 

As the nation’s first baby-boomer 
President, Clinton will bring to the Oval 
Office a fresh mental map of generational 
impressions. Gone are the Andrews Sis- 
ters, Kilroy and the Berlin blockade. In 
their place come Father Knows Best, Elvis, 
1960s folk music (Chelsea Clinton was 
named after the Joni Mitchell song Chelsea 
Morning), Vietnam protests, the 1972 
George McGovern crusade and Watergate 
Despite the politically exaggerated priva- 
tion of his childhood, Clinton came of age at 
a moment of exceptional national privilege, 
when a studious young leader from Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, could aspire to an élite 
educational odyssey that carried him from 
Georgetown to Oxford on a Rhodes Schol- 
arship to Yale Law School. America of the 
1960s worked for Clinton in ways that 
many children of today’s hard-pressed 
middle class can scarcely imagine 

A President, if artful, can transcend 
mere policy and become an avatar of an era 
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What difference will the final ascension of 
the baby-boom generation make in terms of 
the American spirit, the cultural zeitgeist? 
The irresistible Kennedy parallel would 
suggest that the symbolism of a Clinton 
presidency could someday outweigh its con- 
crete accomplishments. From fashion (a 
continually bareheaded J.F.K. decapitated 
the hat industry) to sports (touch football 
and 50-mile hikes) to dallying with movie 
stars (Marilyn Monroe suggestively cooing 
“Happy birthday, Mr. President"), Kennedy 
defined a style that was half Harvard 
and half James Bond. But J.F.K. spoke 





™ for a generation that craved a larger- ¢ 


than-life icon, a President who legiti- 2 
mized both its bravery in 
World War II and its man- 
in-the-gray-flannel-suit 
struggles to create the af- 
fluent society. 



















Baby boomers lack this palpable hun- 
ger for acceptance. “Unlike the Kennedy 
era,” says Nicholas Lemann, author of 7he 
Promised Land, “Clinton's generation has 
already had its chance to make its tastes 

ethe country’s tastes.” Has it ever. Baby 
*boomers—especially the older ones like 
Clinton who were born in the 1940s—have 
s been pop-cultural imperialists since before 
= Woodstock; the rest of America, like it or 
‘not, has had to endure their collective self- 
<absorption as they metamorphosed from 
»hippies to yuppies to competitive parent- 
zing. What is possibly left for them to gain 
from a Clinton presidency, other than per- 
haps good government? Hard to 
picture Clinton's peers cel- 


s ¢: ebrating their empower- 
A 


, ment with buttons that 
defiantly declare Don’! 
TRUST ANYONE OVER 50) 


Or angrily 
marching on the 
\ White House chant- 
ing, “Hey, hey, Billy 
C., you've got a good 
job, how about me?” 

The ascension 
of Clinton gives 
older baby 
boomers a 
psychologi- 





















cal gift that some of them will be loath to 
accept—irrefutable proof that they are ma- 
ture adults. Like the Doonesbury character 
Zonker Harris, baby boomers have been 
indulging in the longest adolescence since 
Archie and Veronica. True, parenthood 
has tamed many of their rebellious im- 
pulses. But the full awareness of the fleet- 
ingness of youth—even with Stairmasters 
and cosmetic surgery—was postponed as 
long as the World War II generation 
walked the corridors of power. “Instead of 
being able to feel like we're still kids and 
having to look up at the generation run- 
ning things, suddenly there's a guy your 
age who is President of the United States,” 
says Paul Hirsch, a sociologist at North- 
western University. “This is the first time 
that the country has symbolically ac- 
knowledged that we baby boomers have it 
all figured out.” 

Every President ages in office—and 
soon baby boomers will glimpse their 
own mortality in the new care lines on 
Clinton's face, in the slow droop of his 


jowls and in his Sisyphean struggles 


against the thickening of middle life. ‘I 
look at Clinton in his dumpy running 
shorts,” sniffs marketing consultant Ju- 
dith Langer. “He symbolizes the baby- 
boom generation: they think health, but 
they don’t always resist that chocolate- 
chip cookie.” In the waning days of the 
campaign, Clinton’s reading glasses (for 
baby boomers the scariest word in the 
English language is suddenly bifocals) 
began to make a frequent appearance on 
the nightly news. As for the Vice Presi- 
dent-elect, Al Gore, just 19 months Clin- 
ton’s junior, the passage of the years will 
probably be reckoned by the growth of 
the small bald spot in his still dark 
brown hair. For what is Gore profited, if 
he shall gain the second highest office in 
NOVEMBER 
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In your face: Cassius Clay 
whips Sonny Liston, a 
demonstrator offers his 
opinion at the 1968 
Democratic Convention, 


Khrushchev menaces the West 
at the abortive 1960 Paris 
summit, Andy Warhol serves 
up a consumer icon, Elvis 
works his pelvis in Miami 








the land and yet be tempted by Rogaine? 

At a moment when the American libi- 
do seems to oscillate between Puritanism 
and rampant exhibitionism, how signifi- 
cant is it that for the first time in more 
than 30 years the nation has elected a 
President with sex appeal? The last six 
Presidents—Bush, Reagan, Jimmy Carter, 
Gerald Ford, Richard Nixon and Lyndon 
Johnson—combined do not conjure up 
enough erotic energy to fill a single room 
at the No-Tell Motel. Forget Gennifer 
Flowers—this is not the moment to de- 
scend into the muck of her sleazy allega- 
tions. Rather, the swooning and the cooing 
on the rope lines during the last breathless 
days of the Clinton campaign were un- 
avoidably reminiscent of Kennedy. In Lou- 
isville, Kentucky, the scene seemed out of 
Beatlemania. Women screamed when 
Clinton reached for their hands as loud- 
speakers blared out the Fab Four singing, 
“When I saw her standing there.” Cheryl 
Russell, editor of The Boomer Report, a 
monthly newsletter on consumer trends, 
captures a new dimension in the national 
psyche when she confides, “Every woman 
I know is having sex dreams about Bill 
Clinton. We're finally getting a President 
our own age who we can imagine having 
sex with. I don't recall anyone having sex 
dreams about Michael Dukakis.” 


F REAGAN WAS SHAPED BY HOLLY- 
wood and Bush influenced by the 
prep-school verities of his youth, then 
for Clinton the seminal moments 
probably came at Oxford and Yale. He 
was there during the early, heady days of 
one of the most influential social move- 
ments of his lifetime—the birth of modern 
feminism. Hillary is part of that legacy; 
few men of an older political generation 
would feel comfortable with wives who 
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Durable images: 

the Fab Four, a 1965 
Ford Mustang, the 
demise of Lee Harvey 
Oswald in Dallas, 
Buzz Aldrin on the 
lunar surface in 1969, 
John F. Kennedy Jr. 
salutes his father’s 
casket 


earned far more than they did. Sometimes 
lost amid the Hillary hype is a larger truth: 
Clinton, like many baby boomers, feels 
comfortable around intelligent women. 
Politics has always been a locker-room 
sport, but in the Clinton campaign the role 
of women transcended tokenism and ap- 
proached equal power 
For all their activism, the Clintons are 
apt to play a surprisingly modest role as 
national tastemakers. They are far more 
likely to reflect baby-boomer trends than 
to shape them. Sure, there are fearless 
forecasts from marketing gurus. “Elvis 
memorabilia is going to go up to a whole 
new level,” predicts Brad Edmondson, the 
editor in chief of American Demographics. 
>“Remember Ronald Reagan and _ jelly 
beans. Jimmy Carter and 
peanuts.” He may be right; 
too bad Graceland (pri- 
vately owned) is not traded 
on the stock exchange. 
Beyond Elvis and the 
saxophone, Clinton's mu- 
sical taste is broad but 
bland. Early in the 
campaign, he sat 
down with Rolling 
Stone for a lengthy 
interview about pop 
music. Among his 
favorites: Judy Col- 
lins, Dolly Parton, 
Michael Bolton, Otis 
Redding, Ray Charles, 
Harry Belafonte, the 
Temptations, the Beatles 
and Stan Getz. Nothing, in 
short, that cannot be easily 
found in a prominent place 
in any shopping-mall mu- 
sic store in America. This 
& middle-of-the-road eclecti- 
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cism is typical of Clinton’s generation, lost 
in the rock-is-dead wilderness, casting 
about for a musical resting place between 
rap and heavy metal. If the President-elect 
has an unorthodox musical passion, it lies 
in his deep appreciation for black gospel 
and rhythm and blues. Unlike almost all 
white politicians of any generation, Clin- 
ton gets the beat consistently right. 


OREOVER, HE UNDERSTANDS THE 

potency of pop-culture icons, In 

Chicago last month, Clinton dis- 

covered he was staying in the 

same hotel as the band U2. Tak- 
ing advantage of his own celebrity, the 
candidate went up to the band’s suite and 
hung out for a while, finding a common 
ground in swapping stories about life on 
the road. Afterward he dragged the band 
along in his motorcade to a Chicago Bears 
game. A pro football game and U2—that 
pretty well sums up culture in the age of 
Clinton. 

When it comes to fashion, both Clin- 
tons might best be described as consci- 
entious objectors. “I don’t think he even 
knows who Armani is,”’ marvels an aide 
somewhat hyperbolically. Clinton's suits 
are still bought off the rack from Dil- 
lard’s, a down-home Little Rock depart- 
ment store. In his casual wear, Clinton 
favors jeans and khakis, not even bother- 
ing to follow his generation in its mid-life 
enthusiasm for the Gap and Banana Re- 
public. The President-elect’s constant 
battles with his weight might influence 
fashion were not Levi's already hitting it 
big with Dockers, which are cut with a 
baby boomer’s sagging physique in 
mind. “Bill Clinton is half hip and half 
hick,” explains Steve Rabinowitz, one of 
the traveling staff members on the cam- 
paign plane. “You want to write about 
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the hip part, but sometimes the hick part 
gets in the way.” 

If nesting were not already a certified 
baby-boomer trend, President Clinton 
might get the credit for popularizing it. 
“This will be a very family-oriented Ad- 
ministration,” predicts Derek Shearer, a 
longtime Clinton friend and economic ad- 
viser. “You'll see a lot of couples with kids 
at the White House.” Equally visible will 
be the lights burning long after midnight 
in the White House family quarters; Clin- 
ton’s idea of a good time is staying up late 
playing hearts with friends or discussing 
Hawaii’s health-care system. A valid test 
for the limits of presidential leadership by 
example will be whether the nation begins 
to emulate Clinton's nocturnal body clock. 
Aides joke that Clinton runs on “Elvis 
standard time,” valiantly struggling to 
avoid any event that requires his presence 
before 9 a.m. Never will power breakfasts 
have such a militant foe in the Oval Office. 

A few weeks ago, on his campaign 
plane, Clinton allowed himself a moment 
of introspection about what his election 
would mean to a generation whose first 
political act was both protesting—and 
serving in—an unpopular war. “If I win,” 
he said softly, “it will finally close the book 
on Vietnam.”” Whether marching in the 
streets or marching in uniform, Vietnam 
introduced baby boomers to the sober re- 
alities of power. Another generation chose 
Vietnam as a battleground, but in very 
personal terms Clinton and his peers had 
to face the consequences of that decision. 
Now a child of postwar prosperity has as- 
cended to the presidency. How both Bill 
Clinton and his generation adjust to their 
newfound power will determine the fate 
not only of the baby boomers but of the na- 
tion itself. —With reporting by Priscilla Painton, 
with Clinton 
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WHAT DO 


HAVE TO CELEBRATE? 


Men still occupy nearly all the Senate sea 


s, but women 


are a more powerful political force than ever before 


By BARBARA EHRENREICH 


AYBE PLUMBING, NOT BIOLOGY, 
is destiny. More than 70 years 
after women won the vote, the 
U.S. Senate chamber still has no 
women's bathroom. Even the 
Democratic cloakroom in the House has 
no ladies’ room, leaving female Represen- 
tatives with a hike to the Congressional 
Women's Reading Room, where there are 
all of three toilets. Future archaeologists, 
studying the pipes and bathroom fixtures 
of Capitol Hill, may conclude that late 
20th century America was a fortress of pa- 
triarchy on a par with Saudi Arabia. 

They would have it wrong, of course. 
Measured in terms of the number of femi- 
nist organizations, journals, support 
groups and T shirts per capita, the U.S. is 
the world headquarters of the international 
feminist conspiracy, The paradox is that all 
this grass-roots energy and commitment 
has never translated into hard political 
power: in 1992, the Year of the Woman, 3% 
of the Senate and 6% of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is female, proportions that lag 
embarrassingly behind most European 
nations, 

Which is why the fuss over the Year of 
the Woman has always sounded a little 
menacing—a way of saying “This is your 
chance, gals. Now or never.” 

But 1992 will deserve a place in “her- 
story” as the year women stormed the 
Hill. One hundred and seventeen women 
ran for seats in the House and Senate, far 
ahead of the previous record—77 in 1990, 
In another first, 21 of the female challeng- 
ers were women of color, up from 14 in 
1990. 

The Year of the Woman must have 
come as a surprise to the many who have 
written feminism’s obituary over the 
years. In the 1980s feminism was sup- 
posed to have been supplanted by mild- 
mannered, skirt-suited “postfeminists’ 
who wanted nothing more than a reliable 
baby-sitter and a chance to bang their 
head against the corporate glass ceiling 

But sometime in the past 12 months, a 
generation of women woke up to the possi- 
bility that what they had taken for granted 





could also be taken away. As the Supreme 
Court began to nibble at Roe v. Wade, 
“choice” took on the moral urgency that in 
another generation had been reserved for 
Vietnam. And then came “Hill-Thomas.” 
The visual that lingers shows 14 white 
men confronting a species of human being 
that they would normally encounter only 
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in the form of a hotel maid. Little clicks of 
raised consciousness could be heard 
throughout the land as women plotted to 
integrate the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

So it was goodbye, postfeminism; hel- 
lo, third wave. (‘The first wave was the suf- 
frage movement, and the second wave be- 
gan in the 1960s and '70s.) The other side 
of the neatly tailored women running for 
office was a far larger number of women 
running in the streets. In New York City 
feminists formed the Women's Action Co- 
alition, a militant, direct-action group 
modeled on the boisterous gay group Act 
up. During the Democratic Convention, 
while the female candidates preened and 
paraded inside, thousands of women ac- 
tivists faced down pro-life demonstrators 
at abortion clinics, rallied against violence 
against women and published the sassy, 
hot-pink Getting /t Gazette. 

And there were achievements, as well 
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as adrenaline, to build on. Almost all the 
women candidates, including Patty (“just 
a mom in tennis shoes”) Murray from 
Washington State, had already served ina 
state legislature. What they needed for the 
big leap was money, and this had been qui- 
etly building through the '80s, as a genera- 
tion of female fast-trackers made partner, 
moved into corner offices and began to 
write their own checks. After Hill-Thom- 
as, they couldn't seem to write them fast 
enough. The bipartisan National Women’s 
Political Caucus raised $61,000 from a sin- 
gle newspaper ad featuring a fantasy 
scene of Clarence Thomas being grilled by 
a panel of female Senators. Emily's List, 
the pro-choice Democratic women’s donor 
network, saw its contributions quadruple 
to an estimated $6 million, making it the 
largest donor to congressional campaigns 
in the country. 

Still, it might not have been the Year of 
the Woman if it wasn’t also the Year of the 
Vanishing Man. After a series of scandals 
left Congress looking like a holding pen for 
unindicted criminals, the men began to 
flee as fast as they could get their résumés 
updated: 53 Representatives retired or 
just declined to run again. Others, like 
New York’s Stephen Solarz, found the 
ground shifting beneath their feet as re- 
districting removed their old constituen- 
cies. One way or another, an empty space 
opened up, and that great sucking sound, 
as Ross Perot might have put it, was wom- 
en rushing in to fill the vacuum. 


ELL, NOT EVERY KIND OF WOM- 

an. “It’s the year of the feminist 

woman,” antifeminist Phyllis 

Schlafly observes tartly. Or at 

least of the liberal Democratic 
woman, which is why George Bush was 
heard to mutter, during the second de- 
bate, “I hope a lot of them lose.” Of the 11 
women who ran for the Senate, 10 were 
Democrats, as were 70 of the 106 candi- 
dates for Congress. 

But where else was a candidate to go 
with her tote bag full of women's issues if 
not to the Democratic Party? The Republi- 
can Party has “family values,” meaning 
opposition to abortion and gay rights. The 
Democratic Party has “family issues,” 
meaning things like health care, educa- 
tion and family leave. It probably helps 
that Clinton and Gore represent the first 
generation of presidential candidates to 
have shared their law school classes with 
women or their homes with actual femi- 
nists. This puts them in a different geolog- 
ical era from Bush, who, when questioned 
about appointing women to office, men- 
tioned the woman in his Administration 
who's responsible for doling out souvenir 
tie clips, or Perot, who cited his wife and 
“four beautiful daughters.” 
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And in 1992, the year of anti-incum- 
bent fever, female candidates had an ap- 
peal that went beyond gender loyalty. 
Where women voters read “role model,” 
males read “outsider.” There was a gener- 
al expectation that women would be more 
ethical, less taken by perks and pomp and 
more likely to view things from the super- 
market-counter level. This, in fact, had 
been the suffragists’ dream: that women 
would use their innate “mother sense” to 
bring sweetness and light to the smoke- 
filled back rooms. 

For one brief, defining moment in the 
middle of the summer, the politics of the 
nation seemed to have become the politics 
of gender. On the Republican side, there 
was a platform borrowed from The Hand- 
maid’s Tale and Marilyn Quayle to repre- 
sent the vanishing female option of career 
wife. Quayle made it clear just how much 
was at stake when she dragged in the draft 


Nothing in our 
genes says we have to 
be kinder, gentler 


and more committed 
to passing the 
Family Leave Act 





and the sexual revolution. This was all-out 
culture war, baby boom-style: feminism 
vs. antifeminism, repression vs. permis- 
sion, mixing things up vs. shoring up the 
walls. Armageddon with a female cast. 

Strangely, after all the buildup, the 
moment didn’t last. By September it began 
to look as though the Year of the Woman 
would be only eight months long. With na- 
tional attention focused on the presiden- 
tial candidates, politics resumed the an- 
cient rhythms of the horse race and the 
cockfight. Women's issues, such as do- 
mestic violence, never came up in the 
presidential campaign, and when abortion 
did intrude into the vice-presidential de- 
bate, Admiral Stockdale undercut his own 
pro-choice statement with a grumpy plea 
to “get on past this and talk about some- 
thing substantive.” 

Meanwhile, women’s campaigns began 
to sputter. Despite the success of feminist 
fund raisers, most women still occupy an 
economic class where a $100-a-plate lun- 
cheon counts as a new blazer or a dental 
visit forgone. In Kansas, Democratic chal- 
lenger Gloria O'Dell raised barely 
$100,000 compared with incumbent Bob 
Dole’s $2 million. California’s Barbara 
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Boxer and Pennsylvania’s Lynn Yeakel 
found themselves too broke to counter 
their opponents’ attack ads until late in 
the campaign. 

Then there was the realization that 
women do not necessarily inhabit a loftier 
moral plane than the men they intend to dis- 
lodge. Illinois’ Carol Moseley Braun got hit 
with Medicaid-fraud charges for failing to 
report a windfall that might have helped pay 
her mother’s nursing-home bill. Yeakel was 
revealed to have paid $17,000 in back taxes 
on the eve of announcing her candidacy. 
Congresswoman Barbara Boxer had 143 
bounced checks to account for. In the nasti- 
est race of all, two New York feminists, Ger- 
aldine Ferraro and Elizabeth Holtzman, 
went down biting and clawing—to make 
way for a liberal man. And not all the new fe- 
male candidates were even feminists: 6.0.P. 
challengers Charlene Haar (South Dakota) 
and Linda Bean (Maine) proudly claimed to 
be “pro-life and pro-gun.” 

Maybe that’s how it should be: pit-bull 
women, right-wing women, feminist wom- 
en—all kinds of women in all their glorious 
diversity. Nothing in our genes, after all, 
says we have to be kinder, gentler and 
more committed to family leave. But with 
women's representation in national poli- 
tics still barely above presuffrage levels, it 
was only natural that most of the new fe- 
male candidates would define themselves 
as women ona mission. Trailblazing is not 
a job for the uncommitted. 

The winners shouldn't expect to usher 
in the feminist millennium. With a Clinton 
Administration, there may be some easy 
wins on the Freedom of Choice Act, family 
leave and fetal-tissue research. But in a 
rating of his program by the Institute for 
Women’s Policy Research in Washington, 
Clinton received only a B-minus (Bush got 
a D), and in an effort to build a governing 
coalition, he may be tempted to distance 
himself from his party’s more feminist 
and liberal wing. In the House, where 
women have traditionally been relegated 
to inconsequential committees, the new 
crop of freshwomen will be starting at the 
bottom, struggling to get a word in edge- 
wise. And of course there will still be that 
long, long walk to the ladies’ room. 

As for the losers, plus all the women 
who felt they were too poor, too inexperi- 
enced or too young to run this time: no- 
where is it written that 1994 need be the 
218th Year of the Man. Everything that the 
new female Senators and Congresswomen 
manage to accomplish will add to the cred- 
ibility of the next surge of female candi- 
dates. And everything they don't get done 
will only add to the anger, and hence to the 
feminist resources, available to fuel the 
fire next time. —With reporting 
by Wendy Cole/New York and Julie Johnson/ 
Washington 
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INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
Habitrol treatment 1s indicated 2s an aid to smoking cessation for the rebet of nico- 
tine withdrawal symptoms Habérol treatment should be used as a part ot a com- 
prehensive behamoral smoking cessation program 

The use of Habitrol systems tor longer than 3 months has not been studied 
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sation of smoking without nicotine replacement 


Pregnancy Warning 
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fects due to peak nicotine levels tngher than those expenenced from smoking 
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Medications may need dosage adjustment (see Drug Interactions) 
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Allergic Reactions: \ a 6-week open-labe\ dermal wrtahon and sensitzabon 
Study of Habtrot systems. 22 of 220 patents extuteled definite erythema at 24 
outs after application Upon rechalienge. 3 pahents exhibited mild-to-moderate 
Contact allergy Patients wit) contact sensitization should be cauhoned that a seri - 
(ous reaction could occur from exposure to other nicotine-containing products or 
smoking, in the etficacy nats. erythema following sysiem removal was typically 
‘Seen in aboul 17% of patients. some edema in 4%, and dropouts due 10 skin reac - 
tons occurred 1m 6S of pahestts 

Pabents should be instructed to promptly discontinue the Habitrol treaiment 
and contact thew physicians Mey expenrence severe or persistent bocal skin reac 
thom at the site of application (¢ g . severe eryhema. pruritus or edema) or a gen- 
eralized shin reaction (¢ g. urticaria. heves. or generalized rash) 

‘Skin Disease: }atei'o! syste ave usually well tolerated by patients wilh norma 
‘Shin, but may de inating for patients wih some shin disorders (atopic or eczema - 
tous dermatitis) 

Cardiovascular or Peripheral Vascular Diseases: '\¥: (bs 0! cole 
replacement in patients with certain cardiovascular and peripheral vascular dis 
eases Should be waghed against the benefits of including nicotine replacement in 
a smoking cessation program tor them. Specifically. patients with coronary heart 
disease (history of myocardhal wmtarction and/or angina pectoris). serious cardiac 
arttrythenaas. or vasospashc diseases (Buergers disease, Prnumetal’s variant angi 
na) should be carelully scrmened and evaluated betore nicobne replacement is pre 
senived 

Tachycardia Occurring in assoc@non wih ihe use of Habitrol treatment was 
reported occasionally It serous carthovascular symptoms occur with Habitrol 
treatment. it should be discontinued 

Habitro! treatment should generatly not be used in patients Curing the wnenedi - 
ate post-myocardial intarction penod. patents with senous arrytheraas, and 
patients with severe oF worsening angina pectores 
Renal or Hepatic Insutticiency: |" ( sreokineters OF picotine have not 
een stuched in the elderly oF in pabents wth renal or hepabec impairment 
However given that micobne is extensively metabolized and that its total system 
Clearance 15 Gependent on Inver Dlood flow: some influence of Nepafic impaument 
On drug kinetics (reduced clearance) should be anticipated Only severe renal 
impartment would be expected to atlect ihe clearance of nicotine oF its metabolites 
from the corcutation (See CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY. Pharmacokinetics) 
Endocrine Diseases: }\i0it10! eaten! should be used wil! Caution © 
pahents with hyperthyroudism. pheochromocytoma oF mnsuliri-dependent dra- 
betes since nicotine causes Ine release of catecholammunes by the adrenal medul- 
a 
Peptic Vicer Disease: Nicotwe decays healing in peptic ulcer disease. Inerelore 
Habérol treatment should be used wrth caution in pavents with active peptic ulcers 
and only when the benefits of including mcotine replacement in a smoking cessa 
bon program outweigh the resks 
preamp erarererc americans ira 
of malignant Mypenension in pabents with accelerated 
pcan pemteaepreer teed petoneparmacaeriogaporoer ll 
Denelits of mcluding nicotine replacement in a smolung Cessation program out - 
wegh Ihe risks 
Information for Patients 
A patient instruction sheet 1s included in the package of Hatatro! syslemns dis 
pensed to the patent It contans emportant information and mstruchons on how to 
use and dispose of Haberol systems properly Patients should be encouraged 10 
25) questions af the physiogn and pharmacsst 
Patients must be advesed to heep both used and unused systems out ot the reach ot 


children and pets 

Drug Interactions 

Smoking cessation, with or without nicotine replacement. may alter the pharma- 
medications 


May Require a Decrease in 

Dose at Cessation of Smoking Possible Mechanism 

Acetaminophen. caffeine Deinduction ot hepatic 

imupramine, oxarepam. enzymes on smoking 

pentarane. propranolol cessation 

theophyliine 

Insulin increase of subcutaneous 
insulin adsorphion with 
smoking cessation 

Adrenergic antagonists Decrease in circulating 

(e.g. prazosin. labetaiol) catecholamenes with 

May Require an Increase In 

Adrenergic agonests Decrease in circulating 

(eg. tsoprotereno! Calecholamines with 

phenylephrine) smoking cessation 

Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility 


Nicotine itself does not appear to be a carcinogen in laboratory animals. However 
nicotine and its metabolites increased the incidence of tumors in the cheek pouch - 
5 of hamsters and lorestorach of F344 rats. respectively. when geven in combina 
thon with tumor-ievtiators. One study. which could not be replicated. suggested nat 
Cotinine. the primary metabolite of nicotine. may cause lymphoreticulas sarcoma in 
the large intestine in rats. 

Nicotine and colinene were not mutagenic in the Ames Saimonetia 
est Nicotine induced reparable DNA damage in an £ col test system Nicotine 
was shown to be genotoxic in a les! systern using Chinese hamster ovary celts In 
‘rats and rabtats. implantation can be delayed ot intebited by reduction in DNA syn 
Mhesis that appears to be caused by mcotine Stuches have shown a dectease in litter 
Sie in rats treated with nicotine dunng gestation 
Pregnancy Category D (se WARNINGS) 
The harmtul effects of cigarette smoking on maternal and letal health are clearly 
established. These include fow birth weight. an increased risk of spontaneous 
abortion. and increased perinatal mortatily The specitic elects of Habstro! treat 
ment on fetal development are unkriown Therefore pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged to attempt cessation using educaboral and beheworal interventions 
before using pharmacological approaches. 

‘Spontaneous abortion during mootine replacement therapy has been reported 
aS wih} smoking nicohne as a contributing tactor cannot be excluded 

Hatutrot treatment should be used during pregnancy only if the bkelinood of 
Smotung Cessation justifies the potental nsk of use of ucohne replacement by he 
patient, who may continue to smoke 


Teratogenicity 

Animal Studies: Nicotne was Shown to produce skeletal adnormalibes in the oft 
Spring of mice when given doses toxic to the dams (25 mg/agiday P or SC) 
Maman Studies: Niciive lertogprenity has pot been studbed in humans exept 
aS a component of cigarette smoke (each cigaretle smoked Gelraes about 1 mg of 
fcotine) it has not been possibile to conclude whether cigarette smoking 's terato - 
genic to humans 

Other Effects 

Animal Studies: & oicotire bolus (up to 2 mg/g) to pregnant rhesus mon- 
keys caused acidosis. hypercartea. and hypotension (tetal and maternal con- 
Centrations were about 20 times those achieved aller smoking 1 cigarette in 5 
Munutes) Fetal breathing movements were reduced in the fetal lamb atter 
intravenous injechon of 0 25 mg/kg nicotine to the ewe (equivaient to smok- 
ing 1 cigarette every 20 seconds for 5 rmnutes) Uterine blood flow was 
teduced about 30% atter intusion of 0.1 mg/kg/mn nicotine for 20 minutes to 
pregnant rhesus monkeys (equivalent to smoking about 6 cigarettes every 
minute tor 20 mnutes) 

Maman Experience: Cijaeile smoking Gurig pregnancy & associated wah an 
lncreased resi of spontaneous abortion. low-berth-weght infants and perinatal mor 
tally Necobne and carbon monoxide are considered the most likely mechators of 
hese outcomes. The effects of cigarette smoking on telal carchovascular parameters 
have been studied near ferm Cigarettes increased fetal aortic blood flow and heart 
Tale. and decreased ulenne blood Now and letal Deealhing movements. Habitro! 
freatment has not been stuched in pregnant humans 

Labor and Delivery 

Habtrol systems are not recommended to be tet on during labor anid delivery The 
‘effects of necotine on the mother or the fetus during labor are unknown 


Nursing Mothers 

Caution should be exercised when Habilrol therapy is admenistered to 
fursing women. The salety of Habitro! treatment in nursing intants has not 
Deen examined. Nicotine passes treely into Dreast milk. he milk-to-plasma 


faho averages 29 Nicotine is absorbed orally An infant has the ability to 
Cleat nicotine by hepatic first-pass clearance however. the efficiency of 
temoval is probably lowest at birth The nicotine concentrations in mitk can 
be expected to be lower with Habitrol treatment when used as directed than 
nth cigarette smoking. as maternal plasma nicotine concentrations are 
generally reduced with nicotine replacement The risk of exposure of the 
intant to mecotine from Habilrol systems should be weighed against the 
fSkS associated wilh the intant s exposure to mcotine trom continued 
Smoking by the mother (passive smoke exposure and contamination of 
Dreast mule with other Components of tobacco smoke) and from Habitro! 
‘SySlems alone of in combination with Conbnued smoking 

Pediatric Use 


Habitrol systems are not recommended for use m children because the salety and 
eflechveness of Habito! Ireatment in children and adolescents who smoke have not 
been evaluated 

Geriatric Use 

Forty-e:ght patients over the age of 60 parhoipatad in clinical trals of Habitrot ther 
apy Habitrol therapy appeared to be as eflective m Piss age group as in younger 
smokers 

ADVERSE REACTIONS 

Assessrnent of adverse events in the 792 patients who participated in controtled 
Clinical trials «s Complicated by the occurrence of Gl and CNS effects of nicotine 
withdranal 2s well as mcotine excess The actual incidences of bon ae confound - 
d by concurrent smoking by many of the patients In the trals. when reporting 
‘adverse events. the nwestigators did not ahempt to wderihty the cause of the symp 


tom 

Topical Adverse Events 

The mast common adverse even assooaled with topical mcobne «5 2 short lived 
erythema, pruritus or burmeng af the apphicabon site. whch was seen at leas! once 


if 35% of patients un Habitrol treatment in the clinical trials Local exythema afer 

SyStem removal was noted at leas! once in 17% of patients and loca! edema in 4% 

Erythema generally resolved witfun 24 hours Culaneous hypersensitivity (contact 

Sensitization) occurred im 2% of patents cn Habiot reatment (see PRECAL- 

TIONS, Allergic Reactions) 

Probably Causally Related 

The tolloweng adverse events were reported more Sequenly in Habrol-Teakad patents 

than in placebo-treated patents oF extubsted a dose resporise in clawcal nals 

MouttvTooth disorders - Dry mouth, 

Nervous sysiem - Abnormal dreams? _ somnolencet 

Frequencies tor 21 mg/day system 

“Reported in 3% fo 9% of patients 

tReported in 1% 10 3% of patients 

Unmarked reported in < 1% of patents 

Causal Unknowe 

Adverse events reported in Habitro!- and placebo-treated pabents at about ne 

Same frequency in clinical trials are listed below The clinecal significance of he 

association between Hatetrol treatment and these events s unknown but they are 

reported 2s alerbng intormabon for Ihe clinecian 

Body as 2 whole - Allergyt back paint 

Carthowascular system - Hypertensiont 

Digestve system - Abdominal pant. constipationt. nausea. vornting 

Nervous system - Duzness” concentration mpared?. headache (1s). soma” 

Respiratory system - Cough mcreased?. pharyngitis sinusites t 
Oysmenothea® 

Frequencies tor 21 mg/day system 

“Reported in 3% to 9% of patients 

tReported in 1% to 3% of patients 

Unenarked «t reported in < 1%» of pahents 

DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE 

Hatattol systems are libely to have a low abuse potential based on ciferences between 

itand cigarettes in four charactersstics commonly considered important in contributing 

to abuse. much slower asorpbon, much smaller Suctuations in blood levels lower 

blood levels of nicotine. and less trequent use (i 2 once day) 

Dependence on nicotine polacriex chewing gum replacement therapy has been 
teported. Such dependence might also occur Irom transference to Hatstrot systeenss 
1 tobacco-based nicotine dependence The use of the system beyond 3 months 
has not been evaluated and should be descouraged 

To rrenumue the rsh. of dependence. pabents should be encouraged to withdraw 
Qradually trom Hateivol treatment after 4 to 8 weeks of usage Recommended dose 
feduction 1s to progeessively decrease the dose every 2 to 4 weeks (see DOSAGE AND 
ADMINISTRATION) 

OVERDOSAGE 

The etlects of applying several Hateirol systems simultaneously ox of swallow - 
ing Habitrol systems are unknown ( see WARNINGS Salety Note Concerning 
Children) 

The oral LD, tor micotine in rodents vanes with species but « in excess ot 24 
mghig. death 1S due to respiratory paralysis The ora! minimum lethal dose of nico 
tine in dogs is greater than S mg/bg The oral munvmum acute lethal dose for nico~ 
tone sn human adults #5 reported to be 40 to 60 mg (<1 mg/g) 

Two oF three Habirol 30 cir systems in capsules fed to dogs weighing 8-17 kg 
were emetic. Dut did not produce any other sgniticant chimcal signs The admis 
trahon of these paiches comesponds to about 6-17 mg/kg of nicotine 

Signs and symptoms of an overdose of Habitro! systems would be expected 
to be the same as those of acute nicobne posoning including. pallor. cold 
‘Sweal nausea salrvalon. vomiting atxocunal pan, diarrhea headache, dizzi- 
ness, destutbed Nearing and wesion. tremor. mental contusion. and weakness 
Prostration. hypotension. and resperatory lailure may ensue with large over- 
doses Lethal doses produce convulsions quickly and death tollows as a result 
ol peripheral or central respiratory paralysis or less Irequently. cardiac tadlure 
Overdose From Topical Exposure 
The Hatitrot sysiem should be removed immediately ihe pabent shows signs ot 
overdosage and the patient should seek ummediale medical care The skin suttace 
may be flushed with water and dried No soap should be used since it may 
increase nicotine adsorption Necobne will continue to De delivered into the blood 
‘Stream tor several Nours (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY, Pharmacokinetics) 
after removal of the system because of a depot of micatine in the sin 
Overdose From Ingestion 
Persons ingesting Hatetro! systems should be relerred to a health care facility tor 
management Due to the possibility of micoline-induced sezures, activated char - 
coal should be administered In unconscious pahents wi a secure airway. insti 
actvaled charcoal via nasogastric tube A saline cathartic or sorbio! added to the 
fst Cose of achvaled charcoal may speed gastromtestinal passage of the systern 
Repealed doses of actrvated charcoal should be administered as kong as the sys~ 
tem remains in the gastrointestinal tract since ¢ will continue to release micotine tor 


many hours 

Management of Nicotine Potsoning 

Other supportive measures include diazepam oF Dartsturales tor sewures. atropine tor 
excesove bronchaal secrebons or diarrhea. resperatory Support for respwatory lature 
and vigorous fluid support for hypotension and candovasculas coflapse 
Satety and Handling 

Habirol systems Can be a dermal entant and can cause contact sensinizabon 
Although exposure of health care workers 10 recotine trom Habetro! systems should 
be minimal. care should be taken to avord unnecessary Contact wilh achive sys - 
terms It you do handle active systems. wash with waler alone. Since soap may 
increase mcobne adsorption Do not touch yout eyes 


When the used system is removed from the skin, should be folded over and placed 
in the protective pouch wtnch contaned the new system The used system should be 
immediately disposed of in Such 2 way to prevent ts acoess by children or pets See 
patient intormation tor hurther directions tor handing and disposal 
How to Store 
Do not store above 86°F (30°C) because Hatutrol systems ave sensitive to beat A 
Slight descoloration of the system is not signiticant 

Do not store unpouched Once removed trom the protechve pouch. Habitro! 
Systems should be applied promptly since nicotine «S volahile and the system may 
‘ase strength 
CAITION: Fecera! law protitnts cespensing without prescription 
Primed USA O82 Fev. 292) 
BASEL 
Pharmaceuticals 
Dist by 
BASEL Pharmaceuticals 
Orwision of CIBA-GEIGY Corporation 
Summit, New Jersey 07901 
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DAN QUAYLE 
The Vice President has spent the 
past four years crisscrossing the 
country and collecting political 1oUs 


DIVIDED 
THEY — 
FALL 


Deeply splintered over 
ideology, policy and 
personalities, the 
Republicans face a bitter 
struggle over their party’s 
future course 


By MICHAEL DUFFY WASHINGTON 


OR REPUBLICANS, THE BATTLE FOR 
1996 began officially last Tuesday, 
but it had started unofficially more 
than two years ago, when George 
Bush reneged on his no-new-taxes 
pledge. He sparked a full-scale revolt by 
the party’s right wing, which neither 
much liked nor trusted him in the first 
place. Led by Patrick Buchanan, angry 
conservatives mounted a challenge to 
Bush in the early primaries. The Presi- 
dent, in turn, wooed the right so relent- 
lessly at the Republican Convention in Au- 
gust that he alienated the moderates. 


INNIO 


IW YOd W¥LS HOW Id—HOVEE S 


JACK KEMP 
Aleader of the progressive 
conservatives, he won a key G.0.P. 
straw poll this year 


Bush never recovered from the error. 

Bush's defeat only deepens the fis- 
sures in the party. Lacking the anti- 
communism and prosperity glue that unit- 
ed them for the past 25 years, con- 
servatives and moderates are certain to 
fight more fiercely over such already con- 
tentious issues as taxes, spending, defi- 
cits, abortion rights—and ultimately over 


the Grand Old Party’s soul. “It’s going to 


be a typical Republican war,” says Wayne 
Berman, a senior adviser to the Bush cam- 
paign. “It will be no-holds-barred, hand- 
to-hand combat for at least a year.” 

The finger pointing began even before 
the first vote was cast. On Friday, Oct. 30, 
a group of conservative activists met in 
Washington to autopsy the President's de- 
feat. The wording of their invitation was 
vitriolic: “The Republican Party, poised 
for a massive victory just one year ago, is 
in tatters ... The Bush forces ... are al- 
ready practicing damage control, blaming 
the conservative movement for the disas- 
ter they have caused.” Nor is the bickering 
confined to the right against the center. 
The broad middle of the party is divi- 
ded on economics, privacy and industrial 
policy. A look at the factions: 


The Religious Right. Championed by such 
figures as Buchanan and televangelist Pat 
Robertson, this group would return the 
party to a Reagan-era platform emphasiz- 
ing tax cuts and aggressive deregulation 
of business to cure the economy and strict 
family values to salve the nation’s social 
ills. The far right would go further, getting 
the government out of the workplace but 
into private homes, backing stricter laws 
against abortion, restricting the rights of 
homosexuals and widening censorship. 
Though these so-called cultural conserva- 
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PAT BUCHANAN 
Achampion of the religious right, he 
would return the party to a Reagan- 
era platform and strict family values 


tives represent only a small fraction of the 
electorate, they are a powerful force in Re- 
publican politics and provide much of the 
seed money and ground troops essential to 
winning elections. 


Progressive Conservatives. This faction 
admires the hard right’s faith in values 
but has little use for its protectionist lean- 
ings on economics and trade. The progres- 
sives also feel that where the free market 
fails, government should offer disadvan- 
taged Americans a hand with jobs, educa- 
tion and health care—as long as that aid 
takes the form of antibureaucratic incen- 
tives like tax breaks and vouchers, Their 
leading apostle is Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development Jack Kemp, who 
has spent the past four years trying to 
reach out to African Americans and other 
minorities with sermons about enterprise 
zones, ownership and management of 
tenant housing, and school choice. This 
group also includes former Delaware Gov- 
ernor Pete du Pont, former Secretary of 
Education William Bennett and a host of 
like-minded Republicans in the House of 
Representatives. Most G.o.p. veterans ac- 
knowledge that whoever takes control of 
the party in 1996 will have to adopt at least 
some of the progressives’ ideas. “The 
country stands ready to reward whichever 
party can deliver real results at the lowest 
possible cost,” says James Pinkerton, a 
Bush campaign aide who is one of the 
group’s leading thinkers. “And in this day 
and age, that puts a premium on nonbu- 
reaucratic solutions.” 


Center-Right Republicans. ‘hey believe 
the party can recapture a majority by em- 
phasizing its two traditional strengths: fis- 
cal restraint and foreign-policy steward- 
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DICK CHENEY 


The Secretary of Defense is an 
affable conservative who could 
emerge as a consensus candidate 


ship. The centrists, who include Defense 
Secretary Dick Cheney and Texas Senator 
Phil Gramm, consider the far right too of- 
fensive to independent-minded voters, es- 
pecially women, and believe the Kempites 
are too cavalier about the federal budget 
deficit. An ex-Democrat, Gramm said he 
could balance the budget within five years, 
and has gone further than anyone except 
Ross Perot in calling for reduction in such 
entitlements as Medicaid and Medicare. 
Unlike Kemp and other supply-siders, 
Gramm and his colleagues do not believe 
tax cuts alone will automatically expand 
the economy or shrink the deficit and pub- 
lic debt. Gramm is not well liked, but he is 
respected and has made no secret of his 
White House ambitions. Though he lacks 
a political base, Cheney is a more affable 
conservative who is increasingly men- 
tioned as a compromise candidate by 
those who despair of uncharismatic 
Gramm and his stiff medicine. 


Pragmatic Republicans. WV hat’s left of the 
moderate wing of the Republican Party in- 
habits the state capitals. Socially moder- 
ate but economically conservative, this 
group is generally tough on crime, toler- 
ant of abortion rights and concerned about 
deficits. It is typified by such G.o.p. Gover- 
nors as Pete Wilson of California and Wil- 
liam Weld of Massachusetts who have had 
to wrestle with sluggish economies as well 
as the mood swings of an electorate whose 
jobs are shifting rapidly from the high- 
wage manufacturing sector to lower-wage 
service and information industries. This 
group is less reluctant than other G.o.p. 
factions to use government to ease that 
transition. “There are people in the party 
who have apoplexy when they hear the 
words industrial policy,” says Weld, who 
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PETE WILSON 
Socially moderate but economically 
cautious, the Governor of California 
is tough on crime and deficits 


backs government aid to business to stim- 
ulate bank lending and small-business in- 
vestment, “I have fibrillations, but I don’t 
have apoplexy.” 


HOEVER IS CHOSEN TO REPLACE 
Rich Bond as party chairman 
next January will face the task 
of reuniting the fractious G.o.p. 
Departing Minnesota Congress- 
man Vin Weber seems the favorite for the 
job, partly because he is a straight-talking 
pol who kept his head above water while 
the President was drowning in his futile 
re-election bid. Du Pont also wants the 
party job, and has hinted he would forgo 
another run at the White House if he got it. 
Gramm and many moderate Bush opera- 
tives believe Labor Secretary Lynn Martin 
would do a better job of preventing the 
party from swerving too far to the right. 

The tug-of-war over the chairman's gav- 
el is merely a prelude to the fight over the 
1996 nomination. Most party watchers ex- 
pect Kemp and his fellow progressives to ad- 
vance their newfangled agenda while woo- 
ing the hard right with promises of fealty on 
family values, With Buchanan, Kemp and 
possibly Bennett or Robertson crowding the 
right side of the field, Vice President Dan 
Quayle can afford to shift more toward the 
center. Quayle, who keeps a Bush-like foot 
in nearly all camps, has already begun to 
moderate his position on abortion, suggest- 
ing that Republicans should concentrate on 
restricting the procedure if they cannot 
eliminate it altogether. 

The apparent front runner for 1996 is 
Kemp, who ran poorly in the 1988 prima- 
ries but won a straw poll of National Com- 
mittee members at the G.o.p. Convention 
in Houston this year. Nonetheless, Quayle 
remains a contender for the nomination 
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PHIL GRAMM 
The centrist Texan is not well liked, 
but he is respected and has made no 
secret of his ambitions 


because he has spent the past four years 
crisscrossing the country, collecting polit- 
ical tous and raising money. If eight or 
nine Republicans enter the race in 1996, 
early primaries might go to the candidate 
who can attract as little as 18% of the vote. 

Despite their differences, nearly all the 
presidential aspirants are united on what 
it means to be a Republican, Du Pont notes 
that the party’s factions and their presi- 
dential hopefuls are united by a common 
belief: “The single common denominator 
from Bill Weld to Pat Robertson is smaller 
government and economic growth.” But 
selling that to the public may not be easy 
now that George Bush has presided over 
the largest deficits, highest taxes and big- 
gest government in U.S. history. 

Burton Pines, a conservative activist, be- 
lieves the Republican Party may be sunk if 
Clinton steers a moderate course and backs 
free-market solutions to education, welfare 
reform, health care and job training. “Clin- 
ton has the chance,” says Pines, “of becom- 
ing the Democrats’ Eisenhower, the man 
who ran against the New Deal but then con- 
firmed it. If Clinton moves to the right, he 
has a chance to create a majority party.” 

Maybe so. But with the Democrats in 
Congress divided into nearly as many fac- 
tions as the Republicans, Clinton may 
have a difficult time moving boldly in any 
direction. If, by 1996, predicts political 
consultant Stuart Rothenberg, Clinton is 
plagued by a still sluggish economy, a par- 
ty in rebellion and a disgruntled elector- 
ate, “the Republicans get to do what the 
Democrats did in 1992, which is run as 
outsiders who want to bring about 
change.” That’s what got Ronald Reagan 
elected in 1980, after a Southern Governor 
who promised new directions failed to de- 
liver during his presidency. ag 





Mr Crosslin Encourages His Students 


To Go Wild. 


When Rick Crosslin’s students heed 
the call of the wild, it’s not mischief they're 
up to, but serious learning. Rick is the cre- 
ator of Summer Safari, a four-week science 

S expedition for first through sixth graders. 

Rick designed this program for stu- 
dents at M.S.D. Wayne Township schools 
in Indianapolis, Indiana. Over the course 
of seven years, more than seven hundred 
students and fifty teachers have traveled 

Ss cighteen thousand miles with Rick, fol- 
= lowing him on an enriching journey of 
= discovery to the museums, universities, 

parks and forests of their state. 

“I noticed that many of my students 
had never searched for a fossil or even 
walked a creek” explains Rick. “Yet they 
will soon be expected to make decisions 
about our environment” 

Summer Safari is Rick’s solution to 
that problem. Students study the native 
flora and fauna. Hunt for fossils and 
minerals. Explore. Hike. Camp. And in 
the process, expand their horizons far 
beyond the classroom. 

“Improved science ability doesn't start 
in college or high school;’ says Rick, “it 
starts with opening young minds.’ 

State Farm is honored to present Rick 
with our Good Neighbor Award. We are 
also delighted to make a contribution of 
$5,000 to Chapel Glen Elementary School 
in his name. 

Rick Crosslin. When it comes to 
teaching kids to love science, his Summer 
Safari is a natural. 
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Good Meeighbo@r Award 


The Good Neighbor Award was developed in cooperation with the National Science Teachers Association (NSTA). 








4RUNNER 


GO AHEAD, 
PUT YOURSELF 
OUT THERE. 


There are some places youd never dream of taking your family. 

Unless, of course, you own a Toyota 4Runner SR5 V6. Maybe it’s 

the smooth, powerful V6 efigine that inspires confidence: Or 

the “shift-on-the-move” 4WDemand. Perhaps itsthé'Benerotis 

ground clearance provided by.the Hi-Itac independent front 
suspension. More than likely though, the confidence you feel 

has something to do with Toyota’ reputation for reliability. 
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Nearing the end of his campaign, the Texan fired up supporters at a Tampa, Florida, rally 


THE LESSONS OF 


By STANLEY W. CLOUD WASHINGTON 


LECTION "92 MAY HAVE BEEN GOD'S 

way of telling Ross Perot he had too 

much money, but the diminutive 

Texan with the big ears and the bar 

charts did win a serious, double- 
digit share of the vote. The effort cost him 
more than $60 million—enough to give even 
a billionaire pause—and he failed to carry a 
single state. Yet along the way, Perot helped 
focus and energize the race, and provided 
lessons for future independent candidates 
possibly including himself 


1. Money isn’t everything. The fact that 
Perot’s candidacy was almost entirely self 
financed allowed him to claim he was 
“owned” by no one but his followers. It 
turned out there just weren't enough ol 
them to bring him even close to the victory 
he kept promising. If he had been just anoth- 
er computer salesman from Dallas with a 
1930s haircut and a nasal twang, he proba- 
bly would never have got his name on the bal- 
lot, letalone been admitted tothe innercircle 


of candidates. His money 
plus his record as a can-do 
entrepreneur—gained him 
that much. But it’s doubt- 
ful, given who Perot is and 
how he chose to run, that 
any amount of money 
could have bought him the 
presidency in 1992. 


2. There are no short- 
cuts. Perot seemed to think all he had to 
do to win the White House was to grant an 
occasional interview to Larry King, tape a 
few commercials and deliver a handful of 
speeches to captive audiences. To become 
President, a candidate has to be willing to 
sweat, to get out of the T'V studios and into 
the streets, to run the entire, terrible 
gauntlet that presidential campaigns have 
become. The system by which Americans 
choose their Presidents may seem irratio 
nal and demeaning, with its emphasis on 
I'V and trivia, but no one has yet figured 
out how to improve on it in this age of 
weakened political parties. By trying to 
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Big bucks and simple talk turned 
out to be no substitute for < 

thick skin and a well-rounded 
political agenda 








short-circuit the process, Perot gave the 
impression that he wasn’t really serious. 


3. Don’t whine. Perot had never before 
been exposed to the kind of scrutiny that 
comes with a presidential campaign, By re- 
peatedly charging, without evidence, that 
Republican dirty tricksters were hatching 
foul plots against him, he diverted attention 
from the issues he claimed to want to dis- 
cuss. His bizarre resurrection ofan old story 
about how the North Vietnamese and the 
Black Panthers had conspired to kill him 
back in the ‘70s also disrupted his cam- 
paign, even as it caused people to wonder 
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IT JUST WASN’T THAT SIMPLE 


FOR A PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE WHO SCARCELY SEEMED 
to exist outside the TV studio, it is fitting that Ross 
Perot's most enduring legacy may be in the realm of me- 
dia, not politics. Not only did he help make talk shows 
like Larry King Live the venue of choice for national cam- 
paigning, he also revitalized the TV infomercial. 

In an age of sound bites and image- 
makers, the paid political program has 
acquired an earnest but dreary air. The 
form has survived primarily as a weap- 
on for fringe candidates like Lyndon 
LaRouche and as an election-eve ritual 
for major-party candidates, who by then 
are usually preaching to the converted. 
Perot, however, made half-hour politi- 
cal ads the centerpiece of his cam- 
paign—with astonishing success. His 
first program, a lecture on the economy 
that aired in early October, drew a high- 


er rating than the baseball play-off game Clucking over Clinton in an infomercial 


it preceded. Though ratings dropped for 
subsequent broadcasts, Perot’s month-long mini-series still 
did better than many network prime-time shows. 

Perot's inexpensively produced ads—usually featuring 
the candidate with a pointer and a set of charts—were easy to 
make fun of. They were frequently sloppy: a Perot graphic in 





one referred to the “Vorbes 500” instead of the Forrune 500. 
They used hokey, pseudojournalistic techniques: an inter- 
viewer in a pair of biographical ads set up the candidate with 
questions like “Ross, can you remember the first time that 
you spoke and people paid attention to what you said?” Often 
they were downright wacky. In his election-eve effort, Chick- 
en Feathers, Deep Voodoo and the Ameri- 
can Dream, Perot scoffed that most of 
the jobs created in Arkansas under 
Governor Clinton were in the poultry 
business. “If we decide to take this lev- 
el of business-creating capability na- 
tionwide,” he said, “we'll all be pluck- 
ing chickens for a living.” 

But their very crudeness was the 
source of their appeal. Perot’s info- 
mercials were an antidote to politics- 
as-usual slickness—proof that voters 
will sit still for a straightforward 
discussion of issues. They were, more- 
over, a startling break from the 
programming-by-committee blandness that dominates net- 
work TV. Like those late-night ads for cellulite treatments 
and baldness cures, they had the tacky verve of a one-man 
band. The notes were occasionally jarring, but you sure knew 
who was making the music. —By Richard Zoglin 


about his stability. Perot urged the press to 
check into the behavior of his opponents, but 
he became petulant when reporters exam- 
ined his own conduct—such as his penchant 
for investigating others and his decision to 
blow up a protected reef near his Bermuda 
home. By showing that he couldn't take the 
heat, Perot convinced most voters that he 
didn’t belong in the kitchen. 


4. Issues matter. Perot spent much of his 
time blasting his rivals for avoiding the is- 
sues, but never fully described his own pro- 
posals. In most cases, he insisted that Wash- 
ington was already littered with good plans; 
it was just a matter of picking the best ones. 
When pressed on such matters as health- 
care reform, he became hopelessly vague. 
“Only the people, the ownersof this country, 
can make America strong again,” he said, 
ignoring the need for skillful political lead- 
ership. Perot’s one truly specific proposal, a 
deficit-reduction plan, did call for new taxes 
on gasoline, cigarettes and some Social Se- 
curity benefits and Medicare programs. But 
by thus limiting himself, he became the kind 
of one-issue candidate Americans have tra- 
ditionally rejected. Moreover, he didn’t ex- 
plain how he would get his belt-tightening 
package past Congress, except to promise to 
build support for it in electronic “town 
meetings”—the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
comes to the media age. 
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5. Running mates count. Retired vice 
admiral and former Vietnam pow James 
Stockdale is a bona fide hero and scholar. 
What he is not is someone who should be a 
heartbeat away from the presidency, After 
his hapless performance in the vice-presi- 
dential debate, Stockdale was barely 
heard from again. That was a blessing. A 
vice-presidential candidate ought to have 
at least a nodding acquaintance with the 
issues voters care about. By choosing 
Stockdale, Perot did what George Bush 
couldn't do: make voters forget their 
qualms about Dan Quayle. 


Despite his shortcomings as a candi- 
date, Perot could take some satisfaction 
from his first plunge into electoral politics. 
He demonstrated that Americans are 
hungry for leadership rooted in common 
sense and plain speaking. He was on the 
mark when he said, “If anyone wants to 
know who's to blame for the $4 trillion 
debt, just go look in the mirror.” Voters did 
not recoil from such lines. On the contrary, 
Perot’s experience suggests that Clinton 
and Bush missed an opportunity to use 
similar outspokenness in order to develop a 
mandate for bullet-biting reform. 

Some experts are writing Perot off as a 


future political force. Political scientist | 


Nelson Polsby of the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, says the Perot campaign 
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| was nothing more than “an ego trip by a 
very superficial person.” Another political 
scientist, Earl Black of the University of 
South Carolina, agrees. “Perot,” says 

| Black, “was just an extremely wealthy in- 

dividual with high visibility who was us- 
ing his personality and charisma to fuel 
this movement.” 

There is strong evidence, however, 
that Americans remain frustrated by what 
they see as the failure of the two-party sys- 
tem to attend to their needs. Democratic 
political consultant Greg Schneiders, a 
former aide to Jimmy Carter, predicts that 
“the high level of unrest and unhappiness, 
which Perot capitalized on, won't go away. 
The right candidate in the right year could 
come along and perhaps tap into that, even 
to the point of getting himself elected.” 
But it would take someone, Schneiders 
adds, “with all of Perot's strengths and 
none of his weaknesses.” 

“Time is short,’ wrote Perot in his 
book United We Stand. “History is merci- 
less.” He meant the words to rally the vot- 
ers to his banner. They didn’t rally. But 
the words will serve as a warning to Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans alike that they 
had better begin to solve some of the na- 
tion’s critical problems. Otherwise, they 
may be hearing from Ross Perot—or his 
like—again. —With reporting by 
Richard Woodbury with Perot 
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ONE MORE TIME: Bush and “the Gipper” joined forces at an Orange County rally in September 


THE END OF 
REAGANISM 


How the Feelgood Era that dawned in 
1980 foundered on recession, mean- 
spiritedness and missed opportunities 


By GARRY WILLS 


T ENDED NOT WITH A BANG BUT A WHIMPER—DAN QUAYLI 
whimpering about Murphy Brown, Hollywood and family 
values. It began with Hollywood values installed on the Poto- 
mac—Frank Sinatra, that champion of family virtue, staging 
an Inauguration for his old friends Ronald, Jane Wyman's 
ex-husband, and Nancy, the goddaughter of a famous lesbian 
(the silent-screen star Alla Nazimova). We have all heard 
that revolutions devour their own, but how could the Reagan Rev- 
olution, of all things, end in a war against Hollywood? 

Why, for that matter, after Reagan’s Feelgood Era, did the 
Republicans feel so terrible? It was morning after in America 
George Bush was understandably puzzled, almost to the point of 
paralysis. He thought he had done everything right—won the 
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cold war, won a hot war, made a showy raid on Panama, brought 
down the yellow ribbons, brought on the victory parades. Unlike 
the Kennedys with Castro, Carter with Khomeini or Reagan with 
Gaddafi, Bush had got his man, the first tyrant to bother him—he 
ran Noriega to ground in Panama’s papal nunciature, tortured 
him with rock music and hauled him back home for trial. He did 
not finish off Saddam Hussein, but he kicked him out of Kuwait 
and rained rockets on his army at will 

If anything, Bush thought he was going to make up for the 
deficiencies of the Reagan years. He pointedly said in his early 
days as President that he would insist on ethical government, 
that he would be kinder and gentler, that he would be a “hands 
on” President. The contrast with laid-back Ronnie and his 
scandals was never very subtle. The shallow Hollywood glitz, 
which was useful for regaining the White House from Jimmy 
Carter, would be replaced by solid Republican virtues now that 
patrician George was in the Oval Office. The simpleminded 
rhetoric about an evil empire would yield to more refined man- 
agement of foreign policy under the former director of the cia. 
Bush, a diplomat at the U.N. and in China, was not like Reagan, 
who before he turned 50 had been abroad only once, to make a 
movie in England 

The real surprise, given that background, is that Reagan 
was more flexible abroad and more attentive at home than 
3ush. Hollywood, it turns out, had given Reagan more real ci- 
vility, even magnanimity, than Andover and Yale had _ be- 
stowed on Bush. Reagan’s rhetoric was simplistic but not 
mean. His “welfare queen” was a campaign exaggeration, but 
it did not rise out of the sewers of the mind that gave us a dis- 
torted history of Willie Horton. Even his opponents had to ad- 
mit that Ronald Reagan was basically a nice man—a thing 
harder for Bush's defenders to claim after the President 
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INTO THE SUNSET: Reagan riding at his California ranch 


thanked Congressman Robert Dornan for casting Bill Clinton 
as a traitor. 

What can explain these striking reversals of all reasonable 
expectations? The truth is that Bush, even as he tried to flail 
free of Reagan's absentminded embrace, remained the prisoner 
of his predecessor. Reaganism without Reagan is not an easy 
thing to sustain, and Bush’s improvements just made things 
worse. This is evident in the three main areas of his failure. 


FOREIGN POLICY. Reagan was supposed to be—and was—na- 
ive on foreign matters. He thought the evil empire could be 
stymied with a magic weapon, the ‘defensive’ Star Wars. He 
also thought that weapon so purely defensive that its technol- 
ogy could be shared with the Soviet Union. Reagan outdid 
both extremes of his own party. He dismayed the hard-liners 
he had himself assembled and taken to Reykjavik by calling 
for total disarmament, but not before he had dismayed the 
moderates with obstructive measures like the all-or-nothing 
“zero option” for European missiles. Reagan started slowly in 
foreign affairs, directing his whole first year to the tax cuts he 
wrestled through Congress. But he moved quickly when he fi- 
nally met Soviet leaders and found, as usual, that he was 
charmed by his ability to charm them. The party that had 
punished Kissinger for measures of détente found its favorite 
cold warrior racing right past peaceful coexistence to plunge 
into peaceful cooperation. 

When the Berlin Wall came down on Bush's watch, he 
seemed the beneficiary of Reagan’s massive defense buildup. Con- 
servatives said that buildup had brought down the mighty 
U.S.S.R.—though they had earlier claimed that totalitarian re- 
gimes never undergo internal change. The strain of a half-century 
of conflict could give way for Bush’s new world order. 

But it was hard to map where America was going when there 
had been no real assessment of where the country had been. The 
fall of the Soviet Union came so rapidly that surprise and relief 
blotted out analysis. Could anything come to pieces so fast if it 
had not been essentially hollow? Had we been scaring ourselves 
with bogeys? The evidence is very strong that the “window of 
vulnerability” that Reagan armed us against was as false an 
alarm as the missile gap in Kennedy’s day and the bomber gap in 
Eisenhower's. Had we outspent not only our enemy but also our- 
selves in battle with a phantom, becoming a debtor nation to ac- 
complish a victory without spoils? 





Cold war certitudes were too great to make such in- 
quiries easy, and George Bush, as it turned out, was the 
last to encourage those or any other new reflections on 
world order. His boasted expertise in world affairs was 
largely a matter of knowing many foreign leaders. Deng 
Xiaoping he knew from the days of President Ford, and 
Mikhail Gorbachev from President Reagan’s—which just 
meant he was slow to respond to new situations after the 
Tiananmen Square massacre and the rise of Boris Yelt- 
sin. Bush's is an inertial view of the world, meant to re- 
tain old ties as long as possible, a kind of male-club loyal- 
ty to things as they were. 

Even his one venture on a grand scale was essentially 
retrospective in nature. Bush early on identified Saddam 
Hussein as the new Hitler, and he waged World War II 
against him, recapturing the exhilaration (and the val- 
ues) of his heroic bomber-pilot days. The Patriot missile 
was celebrated as if it were the product of some modern 
Los Alamos. Bush visited the factory for a rally that re- 
sembled his trips to flag factories in the 1988 campaign. 
The Allies were invoked as they had been against the 
Axis. When victory came in Kuwait, Bush presumed that 
V-K day would rank with V-E day and V-J day, that 
America’s international eminence was restored as at 
the peak of the nation’s power—in 1945. 

But in World War II the country’s economy recovered from 
the Depression. In the final stages of the cold war, the U.S. be- 
came a debtor nation. A noncombatant like Japan seemed more 
the beneficiary of America’s struggle than was the nominal vic- 
tor. The hard question no one in the U.S. dared raise was wheth- 
er, in bringing down the shell of the U.S.S.R., this country had 
been hollowing itself out economically. Many have wondered 
why the cold war's end has brought so little celebration. Was the 
U.S. victory like Muhammad Ali’s over George Frazier in Ma- 
nila, where the fighters burnt out their internal circuits in the 
general conflagration? 

Any attempt to reconsider America’s world role, reform its 
priorities, recruit its strength was dismissed by Bush as isola- 
tionist—which took the country further back than World War II, 
back to the rhetoric of the 1930s. It was a comparative advance 
toward modernity for Bush to re-enter the cold war of the 1950s 
by raising McCarthyite doubts about Clinton's trip to Moscow. At 
any rate it is hard to find anything new in Bush's new world or- 
der. Even before communism’s fall, Reagan was far readier to 
imagine a different world arrangement, to adapt and dream, 
than Bush has been. The opportunity offered by the rapid 
changes in Europe continues to slip away. 


THE ECONOMY. Though Reagan had to reverse a lifetime’s 
preaching on balanced budgets to become a supply-sider, at 
least he had a plan for the economy; and unlike most modern 
Presidents, he concentrated on passing it. Domestic affairs are 
less glamorous than foreign policy. Richard Nixon compared 
them to sewer projects. Jimmy Carter gave the economy a cou- 
ple of pages in his memoirs. Bush was even less interested than 
those men in conditions at home. He let others take care of that 
while he kept up his tag-team phone calls to foreign leaders. He 
was undoubtedly sincere when he kept saying, all through 
1992, that the economy was not so bad. If it had been, how 
would he have known? 

Leaving the economy to others might not have mattered if 
the others had agreed among themselves. But true believers in 
Reaganomics and doubiers of it were speckled through the eco- 
nomic-management team. Supply-side dogma had not delivered 
on its promises—that savings would increase, capital formation 
would occur, plant and infrastructure would be renewed. What 
would not occur, according to the dogma, is what did happen— 
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AMERICA'S 
FLAGGING MISSION 








Absorbed by problems at home, Clinton faces the task 
of reshaping the U.S.’s role in the world with diminished resources 


By JAMES WALSH 





O HERE IT IS: AN AMERICA BOUND 
for “change.” What Bill Clinton 
means by the word is one thing; 
what the world wonders is 
whether it can now expect atten- 
tion doled out in small change. A 
novice at foreign affairs, Clinton 
often looks like a home-repair faddist with 
little time, or money, to spend on the town. 
That image is unfair. The 
President-elect from Arkan- 
sas by way of Oxford is a 
quick study in all subjects, 
and has gone out of his way 
to assure friendly govern- 
ments that he will fit into 
Uncle Sam's boots. The real 
issue bulks larger than Clin- 
ton: Now that the Soviet ene- 
my is defunct, what kind of 
commanding role is America 
prepared to shoulder—no 
matter who inhabits the 
White House? 

Had the choice been up to 
foreign leaders, George Bush 
would surely have retained 
that lease. The Commander- 
in-Chief who oversaw the end 
of the cold war, prosecuted 
Desert Storm and set Arab- 
Israeli peace talks in motion 
gets top marks on foreign pol- 
icy from most of his counter- 
parts overseas. Says Michael 
Dewar, the deputy director of 
the London-based Interna- 
tional Institute for Strategic 
Studies: “If foreign policy 
were the main issue, Bush 
would win hands down—and 
rightly too.” 

But then, political estab- 
lishments almost invariably 
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prefer a fellow incumbent to an unknown 
quantity. At times, Clinton's proposed dip- 
lomatic initiatives—reconstruction aid to 
Russia, for example—made Bush seem flat- 
footed. At others, though, Clinton came 
across abroad as a naive son-of-Jimmy 
Carter, complete with Southern twang and 
somewhat preachy mission. To a world 
grown dizzy with change, the last thing it 
would seem to want is a mystery man at 
America’s helm of state. 





lilustrations for TIME by Guy Billout 





With few exceptions, however, Clinton 
and Bush have differed hardly at all on for- 
eign policy. The Democrat who regularly 
pilloried his opponent for all manner of do- 
mestic sins ended up time and again en- 
dorsing Bush's courses of action abroad. 
Yet the degree to which the world really 
matters to Americans today can be gauged 
more truly by the attention it got on the 
campaign trail. In a television interview a 
week before Election Day, Bush lamented 
wistfully, “I haven't heard 
anything on any of these 
public forums about foreign 
policy.” Thomas Friedman, 
chief diplomatic correspon- 
dent for the New York Times, 
said that during the candi- 
date debates he “felt like the 
Maytag repairman,” the ad- 
vertising character who fam- 
ously has no work to do. 

Europeans find that un- 
surprising. Europe, after all, 
is indulging in its own pro- 
tracted bout of navel gazing 
now that moves toward a 
common defense and securi- 
ty policy have met with spec- 
tacular nonsuccess. Notes 
André Fontaine, chief edito- 
rialist and former editor of 
Le Monde: “A country that is 
deprived of enemies falls 
back on its internal prob- 
lems.” He adds, “The United 
States won the cold war, but 
it paid too high a price for 
victory. It no longer has the 
money or the public backing 
to play a prominent role 
abroad.” 

Wolfgang Biermann, a 
security adviser to the Ger- 
man Social Democrats, is not 
alone in seeing the wider 
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trend of self-absorption as 
a “dangerous” sign. “If 
countries are refocusing 
only on their own issues 
and not recognizing their 
interdependence,” he 
judges, “there is a chance 
of things getting worse.” 
Or as Washington analyst 
Frank Gaffney puts it, “The 
fundamental laws of inter- 
national politics have not 
been altered by the end of 
the cold war. You could say 
they've been exacerbated, 
because power, like nature, 
abhors a vacuum.” Bush 
celebrated the death of 
communism by proclaim- 
ing a new world order. He 


there is precious little order to it. 

Clinton has not been just a yes-man to 
Republican-style realpolitik, and the few 
foreign policy changes he has advocated 
could still spell large consequences: a 
tougher line toward China, for instance, 
and more tender treatment of Israel in the 
Middle East negotiations. Among all for- 
eigners, in fact, the Chinese and Arabs ap- 
pear to be the most nervous at the pros- 
pect of a President Clinton, who has 
accused Bush of “coddling tyrants from 
Baghdad to Beijing.” 


HOUGH HE HAS AGREED WITH 
the incumbent about the need to 
keep at least 100,000 U.S. troops 
in Europe, moreover, Clinton has 
been suspected of contemplating 
a revival of Carter's plan to bring 
the boys home from South Ko- 
rea. On Oct. 20, Seoul opposition leader 
Kim Dae Jung released a letter to him in 
which Clinton promised to preserve the 
level of U.S. troops in the country. Some 
Washington strategic-affairs experts re- 
main uncertain, however. A sharp reduc- 
tion of American forces in Korea would be 
sure to propel Asians, already jittery about 
possible transpacific trade reprisals, into 
desperate searches for new alliances and 
escalation of what is even now an intensi- 
fying regional arms race. 

No doubt some of the President-elect’s 
differences with Bush have to be discount- 
ed as inflated campaign rhetoric. Israeli 
political scientist Yosef Goell, a columnist 
for the Jerusalem Post, regards the Demo- 
crat’s promised tilt back to Israel as “total 
nonsense” and “all a smokescreen” de- 
signed to woo America’s Jewish vote. On 
the whole, in fact, both major-party nomi- 
nees saw eye to eye on the country’s global 
role. Says Robert Hunter of Washington's 
Center for Strategic and International 
Studies: “One good thing about this elec- 


“The United 
States paid too 
high a price for 
victory. It no 
longer has the 
money or the 
public backing 
for a prominent 
role abroad.” 








will reinforce the bond. 


In any case, Clinton will find little free- 
dom to disengage from the most strategic 
U.S. interests abroad—the Persian Gulf, for 
one. Thanks to America’s across-the- 
board failure to reduce the need for energy 
imports, the gulf now supplies half the 
crude oil the country uses and, if present 
trends continue, will furnish 70% of it by 
the year 2010. Clinton may have borne in 
mind more than aircraft-industry votes 
when he backed Bush's pledge to sell an ad- 
ditional 72 F-15 fighter-bombers to Saudi 
Arabia. Should he be inclined to consider 
cutting back the U.S. military presence in 
Japan, Clinton would be at similar pains to 
justify the idea. By 1995, Tokyo will be pay- 
ing nearly $4 billion a year to cover the ex- 
penses of American forces in the country, 


which will make it much 
cheaper to station them 
there than at home. 

Even so, the absence of 
foreign policy from the 
presidential campaign 
made it clear that Ameri- 
cans have far more press- 
ing concerns. Throughout 
the campaign, Clinton fo- 
cused like a laser beam on 
domestic weaknesses: debt, 
deficit, social decay. David 
Aaron, who led a team of 
Clinton advisers ona recent 
tour of European capitals, 
reported that his boss's top 
foreign policy would be re- 
building the U.S. economy. 
The man from Little Rock 


seems to havea tougher but perhaps small- 


er America in mind. 


Many European officials are sympa- | 
thetic to that view: caught themselves be- 
tween the rock of recession and the hard 


tion is that the two candi- | 
dates are internationalist. 
The isolationists were de- 
feated.” John Reilly, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Council 
on Foreign Relations, 
agrees that public support 
for energetic U.S. engage- 
ment in the world remains, 
remarkably, “very strong.” 

Strong in principle, 
anyway. Whether theory 
will continue to be translat- 
ed into deed is another 
question. Foreign leaders 
who have talked to Clinton 
or his representatives have 
reason to believe most of 
his instincts are sound. 
Britain, America’s premier 
was right about the new world, but so far | ally, hopes his Oxford background and 
| age—at 46, Clinton is of the same genera- 
tion as Prime Minister John Major, 49— 





“The international 
security system 
has collapsed 
insofar as 

it covers 

Europe. If the 
U.S. does not 
lead, no 

one does.” 


place of international exigencies, some of 
Europe’s deftest politicians have been 
forced to choose along similar lines. In 
Dewar's view, the biggest U.S. problem is 
psychological. He argues, “Like America, 
we all have our economic and social prob- 
lems. But America is wallowing in pessi- 
mism. It needs to regain its self-confi- 
dence because that is the only way it will 
solve its problems and exert proper 
leadership.” 

All the same, for now America’s sense 
of purpose in the world seems to be fading. 
Under Bush, the U.S. has already begun a 
retreat from key geopolitical fronts—even 
Europe. According to David Anderson, the 
head of the Aspen Institute Berlin and a 
former U.S. ambassador to Yugoslavia, 
“We just don't have an active European 
foreign policy.” Gaffney’s verdict: “The 
American role is likely to be less and less 
influential and less and less engaged. 
Therefore, it will be less and less useful.” 

If so, the new world disorder seems 
bound to get worse before it gets better. 
NATO is a prominent case in point. Lacking 
a distinct role now that the Soviet threat is 
gone, the alliance soldiers on with the 
principal mission of saving Europeans 
from themselves. Henry Kissinger, former 
panjandrum of foreign affairs and Ameri- 
ca's Eurocentrist par excellence, warned 
NAvTO Officials recently that the partner- 
ship is in clear danger. “The Atlantic rela- 
tionship, for a generation the linchpin of 
U.S. foreign policy, is eroding from ne- 
glect,” Kissinger declared. “Its institu- 
tions are being taken for granted even as 
the premises on which they were based 
are collapsing.” He added, “The European 
Community already shows every symp- 
tom of pursuing economic self-interest 


even at the risk of Atlantic 
cohesion.” 

Indeed, the view from 
much of Europe is that 
America is slipping off the 
radar screen. This sense of 
a rudderless alliance, 
moreover, coincides with a 
tide of crises already crash- 
ing or brewing next door: 
the Yugoslav war, which 
many observers think will 
spread soon to Kosovo and 
Macedonia, and Boris Yel- 
tsin’s deepening emergen- 
cy in Russia. Bush at first 
left the Balkan conflagra- 
tion in Europe’s hands; of 
late, Washington-led Nato 
has skirmished with the 


| strictly European institutions on and off 


for the right to do nothing about the crisis. 
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Overall, the Euro-American partnership 
seems so idle and inert that Anderson re- 
marks, “I keep wondering why people talk 
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about naTo anymore. For the life of me, I 
don't know.” f 

As for Russia, Gaffney finds himself 
haunted by Washington's “eerie silence” 
as Yeltsin slides toward possible over- 
throw at the hands of unreconstructed ap- 
paratchiks and ultranationalists. One of 
NATO’s residual missions is precisely to 
stand guard against any renascent threat 
from Russia or the other former Soviet re- 
publics, three of which still have nuclear 
Weapons on their soil. Pointing to real or 
potential trouble spots on the eastern fron- 
tier, German Defense Minister Volker 
Riihe said last month, “One cannot imag- 
ine that such a successful alliance will 
close its eyes and ears to what is 


happening.” 


O FAR, HOWEVER, IT HAS, GER- 
many included. Commenting on 
the October meeting of nao De- 
fense Ministers in Scotland, 
Herbert Kremp, foreign-affairs 
columnist for Die Welt, lament- 
ed that “nothing happens in Eu- 
rope” because Germany, the logical power 
to pick up the U.S. slack, remains in the 
eyes of its political élite “a neuter yearning 
for the bliss of inferiority.” Said Kremp: 
“The international security system has 
collapsed insofar as it covers Europe. If the 
U.S. does not lead, no one does,” he added. 
Clinton has talked about restoring a 
high moral vision to America’s global role, 
and one of the failures with which he has 
taxed Bush is Washington's inadequate 
attention to the late world according to 
Marx. Yet Clinton also 
looks toward bankrolling 
much of his domestic pro- 
gram through deep cost 
cutting on defense. The 
promotion of disarmament, 
democracy and human 
rights abroad is not terribly 
persuasive if little money 
and muscle are behind it. 
As Dewar notes, moreover, 
“Clinton wants to retain 
the American presence 
abroad, but the question is, 
Will he be allowed to by the 
electorate and Congress?” 
The President-in-wait- 
ing supports the plan 
worked out by Bush and former Secretary 
of State James Baker to keep U.S. troop 
levels in Europe, already down to half the 
300,000-strong contingent of two years 
ago, to a minimum of 100,000 after 1995; 
excluding support personnel, that number 
will really amount to only 75,000 combat 
troops. “If he goes below 75,000,” Dewar 
says, “it will be dangerously low.” Even 
the French, who have been trying to ease 
America gently out of its commanding 
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“If Clinton tries 
to make the 
Chinese pariahs, 
it will only mean 
that American 
influence in 
Beijing will 
diminish.” 


role, would blanch at the 
idea of insufficient U.S. 
force levels in Europe. As a 
senior French diplomat ac- 
knowledges, ‘““We don't 
want America to dominate 
Europe. But we want it to 
be a main partner in Euro- 
pean security, which in- 
cludes Germany’s stability, 
and its closest possible role 
in the alliance.” 

To a fair extent, no 
doubt, much of what Clin- 
ton ultimately does in for- 
eign policy will depend on 
whom he turns to for ex- 
pertise. U.S. allies are not 
enraptured with the look of that inner cir- 
cle to date. Clinton has gathered around 
him several former State Department offi- 
cials from the Carter years, including 
Warren Christopher, who was Deputy and 
Acting Secretary of State then, and Antho- 
ny Lake, the department's onetime chief of 
policy planning. Both men rose to distinc- 
tion as '70s Democrats espousing the phi- 
losophy that America is as much a part of 
the world’s problems as it is a solution. 
They have the image of being allergic to 
military activity and risk taking. 

In that vein, analyst Hunter, a man re- 
garded by some observers as close to Clin- 
ton’s advisers, suggests that a U.S. with- 
drawal from South Korea might be in the 
cards. “It would be foolish,” he says, “if the 
U.S. didn’t have fewer forces in Asia be- 
cause there are fewer military threats.” Tell 
that to the South Koreans. 
North Korea is suspected of 
developing a nuclear-weap- 
ons capability—and as far as 
the rest of Asia goes, China’s 
arms buildup and growing 
blue-water navy are hardly 
tokens of assurance. Should 
the U.S. pull up stakes in 
South Korea, country after 
country, from Japan to Indo- 
nesia, might go into a disori- 
enting spin in search of new 
security options. For his- 
torical reasons, the possibil- 
ity of a more heavily re- 
armed Japan is alarming 
enough to most Asians. 
Noordin Sopiee, director-general of Malay- 
sia’s Institute for the Study of International 
Strategy, says East Asians increasingly fear 
“that we must deal with our Chinas and Ja- 
pans in a world where we cannot count on 
Americans.” 

Not that Asians agree with Clinton’s 
threats to penalize China. As they see it, he 
risks making Beijing even more unpre- 
dictable with his proposal to hinge continu- 
ation of most-favored-nation trading status 


to retain 
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“Clinton wants 


the American 
presence abroad, 
but will he be 
allowed to by the 
electorate and 


Congress?” 





on a better human-rights 
record. Warns a senior Brit- 
ish diplomat: “At this deli- 
cate phase in China, espe- 
cially with the old 
leadership dying out, it is 
imperative that relations be 
handled with caution. Bush 
has done that. Clinton says 
he will not. That could be 
dangerous for all of us.” A 
German diplomat says, “If 
Clinton tries to make the 
Chinese pariahs, it will only 
mean that American influ- 
ence in Beijing will 
diminish.” 

Chinese leaders are al- 
ready bristling—and hedging their bets, 
having cemented diplomatic relations 
with Indonesia, Israel and South Korea, 
among other new initiatives. Though the 
People’s Republic has not reverted to 
throwing out the old “paper tiger” epithet, 
Huang Zhengji of the Beijing Institute of 
International Strategic Studies expressed 
much the same thing when he recently 
called the U.S. “fierce of mien but faint of 
heart.” 

Still, the subjects of some authoritar- 
ian governments would welcome a healthy 
dose of human-rights diplomacy, however 
faint. Says Egyptian analyst Tahsin Ba- 
shir: “It would be beneficial if Arab rulers 
realized the U.S. is not going to be an auto- 
matic safety net for every corrupt and in- 
competent regime in the region.” Should 
Washington push too far, on the other 
hand, it might give militant Islamism, a 
movement distinctly untested in demo- 
cratic virtues, entrée to power. And a pro- 
nounced U.S. tilt back to Israel in the Mid- 
dle East talks risks sending Syria and the 
Palestinians packing at a time when the 
44-year-old quarrel is closer than ever toa 
semblance of comprehensive peace. 

“Pressure” is in the eye of the observ- 
er, of course. Harry Wall, Israel director of 
the Anti-Defamation League, points out 
that all sides in the Middle East want— 
even require—American shepherding of 
the negotiations, but welcome only that 
pressure “applied to the other side.” Wall 
doubts that Clinton’s handling of the affair 
will differ significantly from the Bush- 
Baker team’s. Clinton, he is sure, will not 
want to go down in history as the Presi- 
dent “who lost the Middle East peace pro- 
cess that had been handed to him.” Alto- 
gether, though, many change-weary allies 
and trading partners fear they have rea- 
son to worry about much less attention. 
The new world disorder, they suspect, will 
have to wait for Uncle Sam to get his boots 
back on. —Reported by David Aikman/ 
Washington, Daniel Benjamin/Berlin and William 
Mader/London 
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/ Hugh Sidey 


GOING GENTLY INTO THE NIGHT 


There is no easy way for a loser to endure the transition of power from his 
own expiring Administration to that of his exuberant, victorious rival 


PIECE OF GEORGE BUSH’S SOUL HAS BEEN CRUSHED. HE 

will hide it behind his patrician grace in his season of de- 

feat. Rejected by the American people, a life's ambition cut 

short, a political finale cast in defeat—a heavy burden even 

for a man of Bush’s discipline. Yet this cruel ritual is the 
heart of democracy. 

Like the office itself, the pain of an incumbent's defeat has to 
be immense. A friend of Jimmy Carter’s watched him confront 
the fact he would not be re-elected in 1980 and said, ‘a part of him 
died.” Jerry Ford clung to his hope for victory into election night, 
but as always with good politicians there comes a moment when 
truth confronts them and they accept it. When Ohio slipped out of 
Ford's grip on that fateful night in 1976, he got up from his chair 
in front of his television set and said, ““That’s it.” Tears streamed 
down his face and that of Joe Garagiola, former baseball player 
and sports commentator, who had campaigned desperately for 
Ford in the final hours. The two old friends hugged each other in 
their silent despondency, 

Later Rex Scouten, chief White House usher, remembers 
walking with Ford to his bedroom on that night, saying some- 
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1981: Jimmy Carter holds a tearful Amy as Rosalynn says goodbye at Andrews Air Force Base 


thing about Ford's long, distinguished public career and how it 
might be best for him to move on and think of himself. Ford 
looked at Scouten with a great hurt in his eyes. “I don't believe 
so,” he said. None of them ever do 

There probably is no easy way for the loser to endure the tran- 
sition of presidential power. He is faced with the exuberance of 
the winner, impatient to get into the White House. He is sur- 
rounded with the political disarray of his expiring Administra- 
tion. By most measures, the change from Bush to Bill Clinton will 
be less traumatic than others. The anti-Bush tide was running for 
weeks. Only blind fanatics—and that does not include Bush 
could see a good chance of redemption in the last campaign days 

The worst hours in presidential power shifts follow the unex- 
pected episodes like the assassination of John Kennedy. On Air 
Force One bringing both Kennedy's body and Lyndon Johnson, 
the new President, back to Washington, there played out a scene 
of anguish and exhilaration, a weird struggle contained in the 
hurtling fuselage. Devastating sorrow among the Kennedy people 
turned toa blind hatred against the statutory heirs to power. The 
Johnson group, though stunned by the death of Kennedy, could 
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scarcely contain their satisfaction at gaining the office that had 
eluded them in the electoral process. 

Back at the White House the most devastating images were 
those of the physical changes taking place inside the old building, 
like the pictures of the Kennedy rocking chairs piled on a furni- 
ture dolly being rushed out the side door even before Kennedy's 
funeral was over. There was no choice. The White House staff 
perpetuated the heartbeat of American authority. 

Richard Nixon made the final decision to yield the presidency, 
and the inevitability of his departure had been writ large for days. 
Still, the pain was intense. Not long before Nixon made that final 
wave from the door of his helicopter, Alexander Haig, then the 
White House chief of staff, met with a friend in the shadowy Map 
Room in the basement of the Mansion. ‘He will be dead within a 
year,” said Haig of Nixon, having witnessed an emotional wound 
beyond anything Haig the soldier 
had seen before. 

Nixon recovered, as did Ford 
and Carter, though even today 
their disappointment lingers. Poli- 
ticians know the risks of their 
game, but like soldiers in battle 
they all expect the other person to 
be laid low. Lyndon Johnson was 
renowned for a cast-iron political 
gut, but even he had a soft core. 
While he secretly decided not to 
run in 1968 rather than risk de- 
feat, there is strong evidence that 
he never cleansed himself of de- 
spair. Being out of power may 
have hastened his death down at 
his ranch four years after leaving 
the White House. 

Even in a programmed transi- 
tion after eight years in office, 
there is a sadness and a frantic 
shifting of the complex internal 
gears of the White House, which 
must serve one man up to his de- 
parture on Inauguration Day, then 
welcome the newcomer a few 
hours later. At the end of that sun- 
ny, joyous day in 1981 when Ron- 
ald Reagan was sworn in, Usher 
Gary Walters pulled down the 
U.S. flag that had flown over the 
White House and tucked it away; eight years later, he and the as- 
sembled staff gave it to the departing President. Even the Gipper 
choked up, and so did Walters and all the others. End of the Rea- 
gan home at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Over in the working West Wing, Reagan had stoically stepped 
in for a last look around the Oval Office, perhaps the world’s most 
recognized symbol of political authority. Then he fished in his 
pocket, pulled out the code card for nuclear attack and asked hus- 
kily, “What do I do with this?” That Godlike hold over life and 
death vanished from his fingers and into a military aide’s hands 
and later to Bush’s pocket. 

When an election decrees a new White House resident, the 
outgoing President and his governing team must continue to op- 
erate for another 10 weeks. That in turn dictates that the home 
must continue to be familiar, comfortable and functional. Family 
pictures stay on the walls and tables, favorite desserts are served 
up at night, fresh flowers placed at every turn. Then, when the 
First Family departs for the Capitol and the Inaugural, the resi- 
dent staff and supplemental crews launch a furious assault. By 
the end of the great Inauguration parade, say around 5 p.m., the 
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1963: Kennedy's rocking chairs exit 


new President and his family enter the White House furnished 
and decorated in the private quarters to fit their style and taste. 
Inside, the staff must contemplate new habits, accommodate 
strange kids, house new dogs or cats, position new furniture and 
pictures and make sure that sadness yields to cheer, tears turn to 
smiles. 

The greater burden in these days of passing the power will fall 
on Barbara Bush. The change in the business end of the White 
House is a stodgy ritual. The Clinton people don’t want to get en- 
tangled in the last days of Bush decision making, and so they will 
do little more than learn how to operate the machinery and scout 
the office space, then wait for the moment of truth when they can 
claim the desks and issue orders. But Barbara, wife and nester, 
must dismantle a home and shift a family. Walters and his crew 
by tradition will wait until the immediate pain of defeat subsides 

and the First Lady signals she is 

* ready to make plans. Then the 

staff, renowned for its sensitivity, 

will feel their way into the new 
routine. 

It took a White House servant 
three tries back when Harry Tru- 
man moved in to get the formula 
that Bess and Harry liked for their 
nightly old fashioned cocktail. The 
final solution: double the shot of 
bourbon. The flower arrangers 
went from Nancy Reagan's lower, 
denser bouquets to airy sprays fa- 
vored by Mrs. Bush. Pastry impre- 
sario Roland Mesnier boosted his 
cookie output when the Bushes ar- 
rived trailing various combina- 
tions of their eight (now 12) 
grandchildren. Walters, who is no 
cat lover, remembers being sent to 
Blair House in 1977 to bring Amy 
Carter's cat, Misty Malarkey Ying 
Yang, over to its quarters in the 
White House. Walters got a firm 
but nervous grip on Misty, tender- 
ly threaded his way through the 
amused crowds on Pennsylvania 
Avenue who were waiting for the 
Inauguration parade. Both Wal- 
ters and Misty were relieved to get 
safely inside the White House. The 
cat loved the new home; Walters even grew to like Misty. 

Now and then there is a bump or two in the changing of the 
presidential family. Legend has it that Lyndon Johnson asked 
French chef René Verdon, who had been installed by Jackie Ken- 
nedy, if he could cook Texan. “I don’t cook fried chicken, corn 
bread or barbecue,” said Verdon, who soon left to open a 
restaurant in San Francisco. 

For the most part the bittersweet drama goes along without 
any lasting rancor. Peaceful change is what democracy is all 
about, and the people who play the political game despite their 
frayed feelings know the rules and respect them. On election 





| night when Bush had conceded to Bill Clinton, and the White 


House in its weary sadness had dimmed and paused for a few 
hours, one could loiter on Pennsylvania Avenue and marvel anew 
at the magic in this old system of ours. No tanks guarded the 
White House gates. No troops cordoned the streets. The greatest 
political power on the face of the earth had been taken from one 
man and given to another, and it was done with only the riffle of 
an autumn breeze around the big house that George Washington 
built. a 
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Essay / Henry Louis Gates Jr. 


A PRETTY 


GOOD 
SOCIETY 











HEN PRESIDENT 
Lyndon Johnson described his vi- 
sion of the Great Society in 1964, 
he spoke of a civilization where 
“the city of man serves not only 
the needs of the body and the de- 
mands of commerce but the de- 
sire for beauty and the hunger for 
community ... Where the de- 
mands of morality, and the needs 
of the spirit, can be realized in the 
life of the nation.” With these 
lofty words, he launched the most 
ambitious agenda of social and 
economic reform since the days 
of Franklin D, Roosevelt. 

The New Deal, which be- 
queathed to us what we know as 
modern liberalism, was patched 
together in a time of economic 
crisis, impelled by desperation. 
By contrast, Johnson’s vision was 
buoyed by a time of prosperity, fueled by a national mood of expan- 
siveness. If America’s capacity for self-improvement was not inex- 
haustible, our faith in that capacity surely was. That November, 
Johnson defeated Barry Goldwater by what was then the largest 
popular majority in U.S. history. 

Bill Clinton becomes President without the warrant of a de- 
pression that emboldened F.D.R. or the lift of economic expansion 
that energized L.B.J. Times are hard; they are not desperate. But 
it is the long shadow and the troubled legacy of the Great Soci- 
ety—not its policy failures so much as its political failure—that 
Clinton must overcome. While he assumes the presidency with a 
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F.D.R.’s New DEAL PUT THE COUNTRY TO WORK 


detailed plan for domestic change, his vision will have to be im- 
plemented on the cheap: not a Great Society but, if his luck holds, 
a Pretty Good Society. 

The early days of the Great Society witnessed a host of legisla- 
tive initiatives. There was Medicare for the elderly; Medicaid for 
the indigent; Head Start for preschoolers. There was the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act. The Job Corps. The Model Cit- 
ies program. Of greater political significance were the promulga- 
tion and enforcement of sweeping civil rights measures, such as 


| the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 
| Through five heady years, the Great Society seemed to embody 


the full and resplendent maturity of liberalism, fending off the 
forces of reaction and ushering in a bright new day. In the en- 
suing decades, it came to look a lot more like liberalism’s super- 
nova: a final, white-hot burst before its dark collapse. 

As with the New Deal, some of the programs were poorly con- 
ceived and ineffectual. Others are now taken for granted as a part 
of the political biosphere, programs whose worth neither party 
would dare contest. But it was the overarching scheme, and 
dream, that fell into disfavor. Reform was no longer experienced 
as something performed for the people but as something per- 
formed on the people. In an age of belated racial redress, white 
America—the rank and file, the lower-middle class—felt itself un- 
der siege. With jolting suddenness, the old alliance fell apart. Lib- 
eralism was coded as the elevation of black grievances over white 
ones, the welfare of layabouts over that of workers. 

The irony was that liberalism, which sought to heal the inju- 
ries of class, should itself fall victim to class warfare—to the re- 
sentment of the blue-collar and 
lower-middle classes against 
those they saw as the profes- 
sional-class purveyors of pater- 
nalism. White Southerners and 
Northern ethnics, once Demo- 
cratic stalwarts, increasingly 
felt like outsiders at the gate. A 
Great Society? Not if you'd been 
left off the invitation list. 

It’s no accident that two re- 
cent books that chart this his- 
torical process of alienation— 
Why Americans Hate Politics by 
E.J. Dionne Jr. and Chain Reac- 
tion by Thomas Byrne Edsall 
and Mary Edsall—served virtu- 
ally as a blueprint for the suc- 
cessful Clinton-Gore campaign. 
Yet for Bill Clinton, there is 
nothing theoretical about this 
disaffection: the fateful fissure 
runs down his soul. 

The President-elect comes from just the region and class that 
felt most betrayed by the '60s agenda of social reform. And yet 
what he has made of himself—a professional educated at élite in- 
stitutions—is the demographic type most supportive of that agen- 
da. His so-called centrism is not the centrism of caution: it re- 
flects, rather, a heartfelt negotiation between creeds that are 
bitterly in conflict but do not have to be so. Clinton's personal dev- 
ils are our national devils. 

Make no mistake: his remains the old reformist faith. But he 
knows, as his illustrious forebears forgot, that reform must leave 
no one out. Government by the enlightened for the disadvan- 
taged? No: by the people, for the people. 

To test this thesis, ask a simple question: Whom did Bill Clin- 
ton run against? Well, the current officeholders and their poli- 
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cies, of course. But besides 
that? Curiously enough, no 
clear enemies emerge. This 
was a campaign surprisingly 
light on red meat. The Clin- 
ton-Gore team wasn't really 
targeting the business class 
(contrast its mild strictures 
with the anti-fat-cat vitriol of 
an earlier era), Nor was it tar- 
geting (as Reagan did so ef- 
fectively) the “undeserving 
poor.” It wasn’t even stigma- 
tizing conservatives as such. 

By contrast, the Bush- 
Quayle campaign, from the 
ill-starred G.o.p. Convention 
onward, regularly anathema- 
tized a host of Others: the ne- 
farious “cultural élite”; the 
make-work lawyers in their 
tasseled loafers; the outlaw 
poor, who rioted in L.A.; the 
“nuclear-freeze crowd"; 
tree-hugging environmentalists; homosexuals and those per- 
petuating “alternative life-styles” as morally equivalent; the 
godless who, Bush reminded us, forget to put the three letters 
G-O-D in their party platform. Most of all, it went after liberals, 
especially those who pretended to be something else. The Re- 
publican campaign had spawned more demons than you could 
shake a crucifix at. 

As the fall campaign showed, it was easier to say what Bush 
was against than what he was for; it was easier to say what Clin- 
ton was for than what he was against. But Clinton ultimately 
owed his victory not to the relative economic advantages of neo- 
liberal remedies over supply-side nostrums but to his vision of 
this nation as a community, his unflagging search for common 
ground. “This is America. There is no ‘them,’ ” Clinton likes to 
say. “There's only us." Which means that this year's election 
was, among other things, a referendum on inclusion. 

Sounds like so much election-year ozone? Take a closer look. 














S AN EARLY MEMBER OF THE DEMOCRATIC LEADER- 
ship Council, Clinton has spent the past several years trying to 
mend the divisions that surfaced in the ‘60s. Inheriting a society 
profoundly riven by color and class, he knows that liberalism lost 
its political capital when it became perceived as something that 
taxed the majority to advance “‘special'’—which is to say, “minor- 
ity’—interests. Through an excess of gallantry and zeal, liberal- 
ism itself created the alienated ‘them’ that deeded the Republi- 
cans the White House. 

Clinton's approach has been to advance programs that unite 
black and white incommon purpose. That means he hasconsistently 
steered away from race-specific, even need-specific, remedies, pre- 
ferring universal social policies instead. Job training. Universal 
health-care coverage. Access to college loans. Apprenticeships for 
those whoaren't college bound. These are proposals whose potential 
beneficiaries, and therefore supporters, aren't restricted to the poor. 
Not incidentally, however, they are of particular value to the poor. 
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None of these things looks like 
a “poverty program.” All 
would combat poverty. 

Or take his well-publicized 
emphasis on pro-work welfare 
reform. A covert way of pan- 
dering to white rancor? Fun- 
ny, nobody thought so when 
Jesse Jackson was calling for 
such measures in 1988, Con- 
trary to popular belief, welfare 
payments—including Aid to 
Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren and food stamps—make 
up only a tiny fraction of the 
federal budget, around 3%. Re- 
form designed to promote 
work, not dependence—com- 
bining earned-income tax 
credit and measures to pro- 
mote, or at least not penalize, 
savings—would cost more, no 
question. Yet there is good rea- 
son to think that Americans, 
| who are skeptical of handouts, will shell out more if it will be spent 
| in ways they approve of. As sociologist Christopher Jencks writes, 
| “Americans love to help people who are trying to help themselves.” 

Is this liberal? Conservative? Both? 

Or consider Clinton’s emphasis on education. It was conser- 
vative Chicago School economists like this year’s Nobel laureate, 
Gary Becker, who first hit upon the notion of “human capital,” 

| the notion that education is an investment, like any other capital 
investment, only more profitable. A recent survey by two Prince- 
ton economists found that every additional year of education at 
any stage increased income an average 16%. If so, expanding the 
availability of education—as through the proposed National Ser- 
vice Trust Fund—is just a smart investment, while the Reagan- 
era cutbacks may have been penny-wise and dollar-dumb. Liber- 
al? Conservative? Does it matter? 

In emphasizing race-neutral, universal policies, has Clinton 
turned his back on black America? He's been accused of it. Some 
black spokesmen have even chided him for delivering the same 
speech to black audiences that he gives to white audiences. May- 
be they’re missing the point. It means he’s giving the same talk to 
white audiences that he gives to black ones. No coded messages. 
No tailored racial appeals, and no playing off of interests. 

As it turns out, on the issues where, rightly or wrongly, he de- 
parts from many black advocacy groups—issues such as capital 
punishment and welfare reform—he’s actually closer to black 
public opinion than they are. “Blacks can’t forget that like it or 
not, they are part of this country too,” observes Derrick Bell, the 
black activist and legal scholar. “At some point, we have to hope 
for the best with regard to racial issues but recognize that we 
sink or swim with this society.” 

Someare worried that Clinton has distanced himself from the tra- 
ditional black leadership. They see that he has been less than intimate 
with the grand, grizzled heads of the civil rights Establishment. In 
fact, his closest ties are with a younger, and no less impassioned, gen- 

| eration of black leaders, such as California Congresswoman Maxine 

| Waters; Kansas City, Missouri, Mayor Emanuel Cleaver; Chicago al- 
derman Bobby Rush; and New York City Deputy Mayor Bill Lynch Jr. 
It seems to have dawned on Clinton, as it has dawned on few white 
politicians, that 30 million African Americans do not speak with a 
single voice. Now all this makes an older generation of civil rights 
leaders uncomfortable. It’s not their way of doing things. But it just 
might be a way of getting things done. 

For sure, the coalition that Clinton scraped together may prove 
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an unstable one. One vote does not seal a partnership. But as veter- 
an Clintonologists have suggested, the real Clinton campaign 
hasn’t ended; it’s just begun. For in a key respect, the conservatives 
are right. There are profound differences of values among the 
American people, differences that can never quite be reconciled. 
The donnybrook over the nea-funded Robert Mapplethorpe photo 
exhibition was an immense distraction from the affairs of state, but 
it put plenty of money into Senator Jesse Helms’ campaign coffers. 
Subjects on which many Americans have mixed feelings—includ- 
ing issues of sexual and reproductive morality—can easily be in- 
flamed by politicians intent on polarizing the polity. Divide the 
country, former Nixon aide Pat Buchanan counseled his boss 
in 1969, and we'll take the larger half. The *‘Audturkampf.”’ he 
resciently observed, would be the conservatives’ best friend. 





NE OF THE MOST HEARTENING SIGNS OF A LARGER- 
scale shift in the social and political climate is the surprising fail- 
ure of the “values” campaign engineered by ideologues like Vice 
President Dan Quayle’s chief of staff William Kristol. It wasn't 
family values as such that made people uncomfortable; it was the 
politization of family values, their enlistment in a rhetoric of intol- 
erance, from which we recoiled. Maybe that “kinder, gentler” ethic 
that Bush named in 1988 was bigger than he or his speechwriters 
ever realized. 

“There is a religious war going on in this country for the soul of 
America,” Buchanan ringingly proclaimed in August. “It is a cul- 
tural war... for the soul of America.” If the new society Clinton 
envisions is to emerge, the new President must help broker the 
truce that most Americans seem to long for. ‘There is no instruc- 
tion manual for this, but his instincts seem sound. Declaring that 
the government “ought to give people a good lettin’ alone on things 
that are truly private,” Clinton seeks to defuse the issues that Re- 
publicans have sought to manipulate for 
political advantage, and he does so by 
tapping into the traditional conservative 
distrust of government intrusion 

Many on the right have nurtured a vi- 
sion of America as a country riven by 
warring creeds, as a Manichaean battle- 
ground where the forces of good are ar- 
rayed in ceaseless struggle against in- 
dulgence, decadence and anarchy. They 
complain about the fragmentation of the 
American polity but fail to recognize 
their own catalytic role. In fact, the trend 
they have backed is to “ethnicize” ideol- 
ogy, to treat political labels such as “lib- 
eral” and “conservative” as social identi- 
ties, analogous to such social desig- 
nations as black, Chicano, gay. In their 
scheme of things, these labels aren't just 
rough guides to political inclination but, 
in some deeper sense, to who you really 
are. If this is a powerful and insidious 
tendency, it is also one that Clinton's 
very ideological ambiguity has effective- 
ly undermined. What he has disavowed 
is not liberalism so much as the omnipo- 
tence of the label 


\ new “vital center” will not emerge overnight. There are 
thickets to clear. The culture wars have presented us with a 
surfeit of either-ors. Traditional mores vs. urban decadence. Com- 
munitarianism vs. individualism. Rights vs. responsibilities. John 
3oy Walton vs. Bart Simpson. My values vs. yours. Yet as a society, 
we've become demoralized by the mindless side taking. 

“On the one hand, on the other hand—you can’t govern that 
way,” an exasperated George Bush complained of his Democrat- 
ic rival. But isn’t such a balancing of interests precisely what ef- 
fective governance consists of? What President-elect Clinton 
may understand is that to overcome a legacy of division, we 
must move into an era of two hands. Down with either-or. Up 
with both-and 

Both rights and responsibilities, both tradition and modernity, 
Both your values and mine. And they will conflict, these things we 
cherish: they will jostle and collide against one another, and these 
clashes will determine and define who we are. As the great political 
philosopher Sir Isaiah Berlin once said, “The notion of the perfect 
whole, the ultimate solution, in which all good things coexist, seems 
tome to be not merely unattainable—that isa truism—but conceptu- 
ally incoherent; | do not know what is meant by a harmony of this 
kind. Some among the Great Goods cannot live together.” 

For there is a cultural war going on and, indeed, there always 
has been. But the conservative architects of division may have 
misunderstood its fundamental nature. What if this war is not 
for the soul of America? What if this war is the soul of America? 

We are poised, uncertainly, before a new era, one in which the 
common realm and the public square—long shadowed by suspi- 
cion—must regain prestige. And one in which the often over- 
looked social legacy of the New Deal must come back into focus. 
Here, Robert Reich, one of Clinton's closest policy advisers, 
points us in the right direction when he maintains that “Roose- 
velt's boldest innovation had been designating the nation as a 
community.” Ina day of multiculturalism, a day of rapidly chang- 
ing demographics, the challenge of rebuilding the architecture of 
community looms larger than ever before. If Clinton can cement 
the coalition his campaign scraped together—bringing disparate 
interests and values into some sort of equilibrium, however un- 
easy—he may do more than secure his political fortunes, He just 
may help lay the foundations of a truly New Society. # 
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The Purple 
Haze of Hype 


EXHIBIT: “JEAN-MICHEL BASQUIAT” 
WHERE: WHI'TNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN 
ART, NEW YORK CITY 

WHAT: MORE THAN 90 PAINTINGS, 
DRAWINGS, CONSTRUCTIONS AND 

OTHER MEDIA 

THE BOTTOM LINE: 7 re show recapitulates 
the overhyping of a limited ‘80s talent. 


By ROBERT HUGHES 





HE EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF 

the late Jean-Michel Basquiat 

that opened at Manhattan's Whit- 

ney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art last month is billed as a 
retrospective. It does cover the 
artist’s working life: about nine 
years. But since it aims to pre- 
sent the deceased as the black 
Chatterton of Postmodernism— 
the “marvellous boy,” cut off in 
his prime by a drug overdose at 
the age of 27—it more resembles 
a parody of a funeral rite, per- 
formed over a slender talent en- 
cased in a sarcophagus grossly 
too large for it. There had to be 
room in that box for the 1980s 
as well. 

First, the eulogy by the mu- 
seum director, David Ross. 
“Who killed Basquiat, ask the 
artist's friends and foes alike,” 
Ross writes. “Art dealers? The 
white world? Self-serving collec- 
tors? The excesses of the '80s?” 
And while we're at it, why not 
toss in the cia, the military- 
industrial complex, or little 
green men—oops, vertically 
challenged other-pigmented 
males—from Mars? Perhaps 
some imitator of Oliver Stone is 
waiting in the wings to do just 
that: there are truckloads of Bas- 
quiat works in Beverly Hills. The 
plain truth—that Basquiat killed 
Basquiat, that nobody but he was 
sticking the needles in his arm— 
is not going to get much airing at 


this solemn farce of heroic victimology. 
Up come the mourners: six catalog es- 
sayists, rending their garments and man- 
gling their syntax. Their rhetoric is sub- 
lime, beyond parody. “Since slavery and 
oppression under white supremacy are 
visible subtexts in Basquiat’s work,” in- 
tones one, “he is as close to a Goya as 
American painting has ever produced.” 
“The paintings are alive and speak for 
themselves,” cries another, “while Jean 
remains wrapped in the silent purple toga 
of Immortality.” A third, between decora- 
tive quotes from Michel Foucault, extols 
Basquiat’s “punishing regime of self- 
abuse” as part of “the disciplines imposed 
by the principle of inverse asceticism to 
which he was so resolutely committed.” 
Resolute commitment to inverse asceti- 
cism, apparently, is p.c. for addiction. 
The acme of vapid pretension is 





STEREOTYPES: Gold Griot, 1984, typifies the visual 
monotony of arid overstylization 


reached by the former art dealer Klaus 
Kertess, who thinks Basquiat’s drug ad- 
diction was in some large way socially 
therapeutic. “Heroin,” Kertess opines, 
“seems to have played some role in the 
formation of the discontinuous maps of 
mental states that are his paintings and 
drawings. Heroin seems to have helped 
him fuse his line with his nerve endings 
as they responded to, parodied and 
sought to heal a disturbed culture.” 

It appears that everyone did every- 
thing to Basquiat, turning him into the 
all-purpose, inflatable martyr figure of 
recent American art. Mainly, they load- 
ed him with more money than he knew 
what to do with and more praise than he 
could handle; the art market, like the 
ceiling of the Emperor Elagabalus, 
opened and smothered him in tons of 
roses. Some martyrdom. 

The malignant Other—racial, cultur- 
al, critical, you name it—bulks so large 
in this hagiographic exercise that one is 
surprised to find that the catalog no- 
where mentions the one thing that Oth- 
ers did do for Basquiat in the last couple 
of years of his life: namely, get his pic- 
tures going when he was too zonked to 
do so himself. This operation was per- 
formed during the final six months by 
an artist named Rick Prol, at 
$15 an hour. Of course, artists 
have long used studio assis- 
tants. But under the circum- 
stances, it seems hypocritical to 
gush about Basquiat’s last 
works in terms of the unique- 
ness of his hand, its emotional 
urgency and so forth. 

This show provides plenty of 
evidence of Basquiat’s graphic 
industry, but not much that he 
ever tried to deal with the real 
world through drawing. He had 
no idea how to discipline him- 
self into making a creative ac- 
cord between its forms and the 
marks on paper or canvas. He 
just scribbled and jotted, pick- 
ing up Stylistic pointers from 
older artists he admired, among 
them Cy Twombly and Jean Du- 
buffet. He could only rehearse 
his own stereotypes, his pictori- 
al nouns for “head” or “body,” 
over and over again. 

Consequently, although Bas- 
quiat’s images look quite vivid 
and sharp when one first sees 
them, and though from time to 
time he could produce an in- 
triguing passage of spiky marks 
or a brisk clash of blaring color, 
the work quickly settles into the 
visual monotony of arid overstyl- 
ization. Its relentless fortissi- 
mo is wearisome. (An exception 
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A luxury sedan so unique, 
its capable of thought. 
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is some of the works on paper, which at- 
tain a delicacy of placement and interval 
absent from the paintings.) 

Much is made of Basquiat’s use of 
sources—vagrant code-symbols, quotes 
from Leonardo or African bushman art 
or Egyptian murals. But these are so 
scattered, so lacking in plastic force or 
conceptual interest, that they seem 
merely the result of browsing and doo- 
dling rather than looking—homeless rep- 
resentation. For polemical purposes, any 
rough sketch of a cartoon African carry- 
ing a crate next to a white with a topee 
and a gun can be turned into a “devastat- 
ing” indictment of colonialism—but this 
doesn’t make Basquiat into an artist with 
an articulate social vision. As for his po- 
etic effusions and snatches of writing, 
they are mostly fey blither. 

The life was so sad and truncated, 
and the art that came out of it so limited, 
that it seems unfair to dwell on either. 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? 
Basquiat had talent—more than some of 
the young painters who were his con- 
temporaries, though this may not be 
saying much. The trouble was that it did 
not develop; it was frozen by celebrity, 
like a deer in a jacklight beam. In the 
’80s Basquiat was made a cult figure by 
a money-glutted, corrupt and wholly 
promotional art-marketing system. He 
died in 1988, a year before the bull mar- 
ket collapsed and took his prices down 
with it. Now the same system, bruised 
but essentially unchanged, is trying to 
revalidate those prices in hard times by 
strumming on the theme that Victim- 
hood Is Powerful. What has descended 
on Basquiat is not the “silent purple toga 
of Immortality’—it’s the loud purple 
haze of hype, all over again. a 


Crooning to 
The Top 


SHOW: SINATRA 
TIME: NOV.S8 AND 10, CBS 


THE BOTTOM LINE: Don't expect all the dirt, 
but this musical bio is surprisingly honest 
and lavishly entertaining 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 








HE HOLLYWOOD MUSICAL BIOG- 
raphy has an illustrious history, 
but biography has never been its 
strong suit. The great examples 
of the genre—7he Jolson Story, Yankee 
Doodle Dandy—are marvelous myths: 
ritualized stories of kids who rise to the 


(Matthew Posey) in his first Big Band gig 


top through sheer talent and guts. The 
journey may take a personal toll (mar- 
riages rarely survive), but it is worth it. 
In the end, we have the music. 

Sinatra, a five-hour ces mini-series 
about the pop-music legend, sounded 
unpromising from the get-go. The 
Chairman of the Board’s life story has 
been too public and too troubling—fights 
with reporters, alleged Mafia ties, sto- 
ries of boorish behavior—to be much 
good as myth, and network TV doesn’t 
have the stomach for a real exposé. Es- 
pecially not in a movie pro- 
duced by Sinatra’s own 
daughter Tina. 

Well, she did it her 
way, and the result is far 
from a disgrace. The sing- 
er’s controversial life gets 
surprisingly tough-minded 
and balanced treatment. 
Philip Casnoff, who repro- 
duces the young Sinatra’s 
lean, hollow-cheeked look 
without blatant mimicry, 
creates a convincing, full- 
| blooded portrait. And in 

the end, we have the music. 
The film takes Sinatra 
from his childhood days in 
New Jersey through his back-from- 
retirement concert at Madison Square 
Garden in 1974. Most of the familiar mov- 
ie-bio clichés are here—young Frank ar- 
gues with skeptical parents over his 

| show-biz dreams (“I can do this! I can be 
someone!"’)—but so is a lot of flavorful, 
crisply told detail. The young singer goes 
on the road as part of a quartet put to- 
gether by Major Bowes; picks up work in 

| a club where he has to wheel his own pi- 
ano accompanist around the room; is dis- 

| covered by bandleader Harry James but 
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YOUNG BLUE EYES: Casnoff as the rising singer, appearing with Harry James 





HIS WAY: With Harden 
as flame Ava Gardner 
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soon jumps to Tommy Dorsey's orches- 
tra, where he becomes a star. 

Sinatra is best in these climbing-to- 
the-top scenes, and in its portrayal of Sin- 
atra’s career slump in the late ’40s, when 
record sales dipped, his marriage crum- 
bled and he even made a botched suicide 
attempt. His marital infidelities get am- 
ple attention, particularly his stormy af- 
fair with Ava Gardner (Marcia Gay Hard- 
en). Along the way, he is portrayed as an 
egotistic hothead with a politically cor- 
rect tint: when a hotel clerk tries to deny 
a room to black band mem- 
ber Sy Oliver, Sinatra bul- 
lies the fellow into turning 
over a key. 

The movie is silliest 
when show-biz celebrities 
parade on and off the stage 
as if it were Impression- 
ists Night at the Improv. 
Sinatra gets marital ad- 
vice from Humphrey Bo- 
gart, rushes to Sammy Da- 
vis Jr.'s bedside after his 
car accident and cavorts 
with the Rat Pack in a 
steam room at the Sands 
Hotel. The scenes between 
Sinatra and the Kennedy 
family are the phoniest of all, but they do 
open up the touchy subject of Sinatra’s 
mob links. During the 1960 presidential 
campaign, Joe Kennedy asks Sinatra for 
help with “our friends in Chicago who 
control the unions.” Sinatra obliges by 
cutting a deal with Sam Giancana (Rod 
Steiger) on the golf course. 

When the music stops, Sinatra sags, 
but luckily that isn’t very often. Casnoff 
lip-synchs more than 20 classic Sinatra 
recordings, from early Big Band num- 
bers to "60s hits like 7hat'’s Life. Director 
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The longer he was jailed, the 


louder his voice of freedom became. 


This movie helped the world 
to listen. 


Mandela 


It's been the comedy event to watch 
over the last six years. And HBO put 


it all together to help today’s best and 


brightest comedians raise America’s 
consciousness and $18 million— 
for our nation’s homeless. 


Comic Relief” 


* 1989 Academy Award for Best Documentary Shiwot Sunjec 
Acaxtomy Award is a registered trademark of the Acacer 
Comic Retet is a trademark of Gary Thinon 





In 1989, there were many misconcep- 
tions about AIDS. HBO’s Academy 
Award”-winning* documentary 
shattered the myths, showing how 
AIDS touches the lives of us all. 


Common Threads: Stories From The Quilt 
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HBO reminded us all of the hopes 
and fears, the dreams and 
nightmares, of our soldiers in 
Vietnam in the most personal way 
possible —their own words. 


Dear America: 
Letters Home From Vietnam 
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As the “Conscience of the 
Holocaust,” he wanted to leave a 
lasting testament to his life's work 
It was this film. 


Murderers Among Us: 
The Simon Wiesenthal Story 
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In 1962, Sherri Finkbine became 
the center of the abortion debate 
At the height of 1992's 
Pro-Choice /Pro-Life controversy, 


no one dared tell her story. 
No one, that is, but HBO. 


A Private Matter 
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en the “King of Pop” left the 
(A off his 1992 tour plans, only 
e network brought his concert 
me to a national audience. 


ichael Jackson In Concert 
Bucharest: The Dangerous Tour 





shows in the history of television 
e been received with greater 


laim by America’s toughest critics. 


O's most recent hit series was 
led by The Washington Post as 
@ next step in the evolution 
elevision.” 


Larry Sanders Show Starring 
Shandling 


From the historic Ali-Frazier “Thrilla 
in Manila” to Buster Douglas’s 


In 1989, HBO gave subscribers the 
first sitcom ever for grown-ups. So 


shocking Tyson upset and beyond, successful, it inspired The Orlando 
HBO is the Network of Champions— Sentinel to declare, “Surely this is 
the home of the big fight. why God created Cable:” 

HBO World Championship Boxing Dream On 





In 1991, HBO garnered five Emmys 
for bringing home the story of 

a woman who used her beauty and 
talent to become an international 
sensation and one of the world’s 
leading civil rights activists. 


The Josephine Baker Story 
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When the greatest celebrity of our 
time needed freedom of expression, 
only one network dared answer 
the call—HBO. 


Madonna—LivVE! 
Blond Ambition World Tour 90 
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James Sadwith uses the music shrewdly 
and liberally, often as background for 
narrative montages (You Make Me Feel 
So Young accompanies his courtship of 
Mia Farrow). It’s the most lavishly en- 
tertaining TV movie of the year. a 


Adding Kick 
To the Chic 


TITLES: FIVE MOVIES WITH A SUBVERSIVE 
ATTITUDE 

DIRECTORS AND WRITERS: PEOPLE YOU 
DON’T KNOW, BUT SOON MAY 

THE BOTTOM LINE: Wien young directors 
choose a hero for their first films, the 
outlaw is in. 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


HE APPRENTICE PAINTER HONES 
his rough craft by sketching a 
bowl of fruit or a reclining nude. 
The would-be novelist pulls a di- 
ary from her dresser and changes the 
names. But ambitious young film- 
makers, with a fondness for old genres 
and an eye to the box office, take tours of 
the underworld. When in doubt, go with 
the gangsters. Not every first-time di- 
rector can make Citizen Kane; the bud- 
get, let alone the vision, would be out of 
reach. But a Mean Streets, Martin Scor- 
sese’s 1973 breakthrough film about a 
brotherhood of toughs in Manhattan’s 
Little Italy, is something to shoot for. 
And keep on shooting. Blam! Blam! In 
this year’s heralded crop of low-budget 
films from tyro directors, the outlaw is in. 
Quentin Tarantino's Reservoir Dogs: gang- 
sters pull a heist, then engage in a long 
therapy session of bitchery and carnage. 
Tom Kalin’s Swoon: those gay cutups of 
the '20s, Leopold and Loeb, are back, artier 
and hornier than ever, Stacy Cochran's My 
New Gun: doctor gives his restless wife a 
handgun; audience waits for it to go off. 
Add two other, more seasoned directors of 
outlaw movies—Abel Ferrara (Bad Lieu- 
tenant) and Hal Hartley (Simple Men)— 
and you have a tough new movie genera- 
tion. If they'd all gone to film school, their 
yearbook portraits would be mug shots. 
They follow the lead of Joel and Ethan 
Coen’s Blood Simple (1984), which target- 
ed as its audience the cinema intelligen- 
tsia bored with both the languid pace of 
European festival films and the exhausted 
formulas of Hollywood. These movie- 
goers want a little kick with their chic. To 


their rescue ride the art-house outlaws. | 
These movies embody the lure and 
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A QUANTUM LEAP FORWARD FROM ELECTRIC BLANKETS 


he Sunbeam Bedwarmer elevates sleeping comfort to the high- 

est level ever. It warms you faster, more efficiently because it 
fits under your bottom sheet — not over your body like an electric 
blanket. Here's the big difference: Its exclusive Personal Monitor- 
ing (PM) System™ acts like hundreds of tiny thermostats to sense 
— and satisfy — the individual warmth requirements of each 
square inch of you. If your toes are icy and your upper body is 
toasty, PM will actually generate more heat under your toes, less 
under your upper body. As you shift, PM shifts with you to keep 
delivering warmth where you need it. Its three graduated warming 
zones bring more heat to your body's lower third, less to your middle third, none to your upper 
third — the way you naturally like it. Lighted controls allow you to set your desired heat level. 
Machine washable. UL listed. Mfr's 5 yr. Itd. warranty. Fitted sizes. Twin $59.95 #3880, add $8.95 
for shipping, handling and insurance; Full $79.95 
#3890, add $11.95; Queen (dual controls) 
$99.95 #3900, add 
$11.95; King (dual 
controls) $129.95 
#3910, add 

$14.95. 



































1. Heatless Zone 


2. Moderate Heat Zone 3. Warmest Zone 


THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE® | 800-872-5200 | 


* DEPT. TMER861; 4555 LYMAN DRIVE, HILLIARD, OHIO 43026 


_ TO ORDER BY MAIL: 


+Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item number, dept. code , and quantity of each item 
* Total the amount, add shipping charge and make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
+For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 


Shipping Charge Covers UPS, handling and insurance for guaranteed delivery. 
Federal Express delivery available for additional $7.50 per order. 
| Canadian residents. we cae only accept telephone orders. 
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Glengarry Glen Ross at gunpoint 


liberation of irresponsibility. Their 
makers know that evil, as a dramatic 
subject, is no more compelling than the 
moral ambiguities—the career fears and 
emotional compromises—that rule most 
people's lives, but it is more photogenic. 
Here is the new creed: movies are pic- 
tures of stuff happening. And the uglier 
the stuff, the more, well, cinematic the 
result. Naked aggression is sexy. I shout 


in your face. | spit in your face. | blow off 


your face. I blow up your family. | blow 
up the city. So many films today want to 
begin with invective and end in apoca- 
lypse. Everybody dies; get there first. 
Made it, Ma! End of the world! 

That’s the itinerary of the ultra- 
violent gangsters in Heservoir Dogs. 
When they are not exploring the priapic 
subtext of lyrics to Madonna songs or 
debating the efficacy of tipping, they are 
shooting (or, vividly, torturing) anyone 
who gets in their way, including them- 
selves. It’s Glengarry Glen Ross at gun- 
point. The talented Tarantino has de- 
vised one bravura sequence in which an 
undercover detective acts out, for the 
benefit of the duped hoodlums, a fake 
story about a close call with the cops; 
easing from the past tense to the present 
and then into seductive fantasy, the se- 
quence reveals how we all must be per- 





formers, acting for our lives. But most of 


the movie is Actors Acting: gifted guys 
(Harvey Keitel, Tim Roth, Steve Bus- 
cemi, Chris Penn) running nattering 
riffs on familiar lout themes. 

Swoon, another fable of a vicious, 
failed crime, renounces the garish natu- 
ralism of Reservoir Dogs. Swoon is arti- 


LOUT THEMES: Keitel, standing, in the ultra-violent Reservoir Dogs, a sort of 


fice aspiring to art. So was the 1924 
atrocity it portrays. When Nathan Leo- 
pold (Craig Chester) and Richard Loeb 
(Daniel Schlachet), two rich young ho- 
mosexuals, murdered the child Bobby 
Franks, they were creating a portrait of 
themselves: powerful élitists, unsullied 
by the vulgarity of conscience. Director 
Kalin—a comer—is smart enough not to 
explain the murderers. Instead, in a 
chiaroscuro cinema style that suggests 
morgue photos taken by Cecil Beaton, he 
presents the pair as stars of their own 
camp pageant, a sickly sweet deb ball, 
where the revelers dance all night on 
the bodies of their inferiors, then wake 
up to find their dreams in chains. 

Some people are condemned by what 
they dare to do, others by what they dare 
not. Debbie (Diane Lane), the harried 
housewife in My New Gun, seems reluc- 
tant to keep her revolver, let alone fire it. 
But her weirdly devoted, devoutly weird 
neighbor Skippy (James LeGros) is hap- 
py to take it off her hands. Debbie's 
pompous husband (Stephen Collins) to 
Skippy: “What are you doing with my 
wife’s gun in your pants?” My New 
Gun’s dramatic tension arises both from 
the eccentricity of the performers—ex- 
cept for the sweetly befuddled Lane, the 
only human on this planet—and from 
the audience's familiarity with so many 
other movies where guns go off all the 
time. It has the assured, affectless style 
of Twin Peaks remade as a sitcom. 

My New Gun is Freon; Bad Lieutenant 
is sulfur. Ferrara's fifth film, about a 
New York City police officer (Keitel 
again) caught in a toxic vortex of drugs, 
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sex and gambling, has been rated NC-17. 
Two scenes are indelibly repellent. In 
one, a nun is raped in a church; in the 
other, the cop viciously and pathetically 
humiliates two teenagers with verbal 
sexual abuse. The movie, a lapsed Cath- 
olic’s anguished prayer for last-minute 
salvation, says the cop is so addicted to 
sin he can’t enjoy it. “Vampires are 
lucky,” observes the cop's junkie girl- 
friend (co-screenwriter Zoe Lund). 
“They can feed on others. We gotta eat 
away at ourselves.” Bad Lieutenant is a 
serious film about the gnawing of con- 
science and the thirst for redemption, 
but the tone is so dispassionately vile it 
may leave viewers shaken or sick. 

So emerge from hell into the Zen 
state of suspended agitation that Hal 
Hartley calls Long Island (though Sim- 
ple Men was actually filmed in Texas). In 
the writer-director’s third feature, fol- 
lowing The Unbelievable Truth and 
Trust, a handsome bank robber (Robert 
Burke) and his decent younger brother 
(William Sage) search for their father, 
“the radical shortstop,” who played for 
the Dodgers in the '50s and reputedly 
bombed the Pentagon in the '60s. Fugi- 
tive and busted on Long Island, the 
brothers fall in with the Hartley stock 
company of cagey women and forlorn 
men. To their deadpan surprise, the 
brothers find that they are needed. Or at 
least tolerated. Tolerated will do. 





FLINTY TRUTHS: Burke with Karen 
Sillas in the smart, ornery Simple Men 


Without half trying, Simple Men syn- 
thesizes outlaw cinema. It has a quest 
and a heist. It offers analysis of both Ma- 
donna (who “exploits her sexuality on 
her own terms; that means she names 
the price”) and the Madonna (“She has 
a nice personality; she’s also the Mother 
of God”). It has outlaws and in-laws. It’s 
got tough guys waxing poetic and stupid 
guys acting tough. If Clint Eastwood 
were to play all the roles in a Woody Al- 





LensCrafters 


FeatherWates’ 
Bring You 
Lighter Weight 
For Greater 
Comfort 


Exclusive FeatherWates 
offer a higher standard of 
comfort in eyewear be 
cause they are dramati 
cally lighter than ordinary 
glasses. And LensCrafters, 
America’s leading one- 
hour eyewear store, has 
the technology to custom 
craft your “light-as-a 
feather” glasses in about 
an hour. Experience the 
comfort of glasses you will 
hardly know you're 
wearing 


Call 1-800-522-LENS 
(5367) for your nearest 
LensCrafters 


reatheWates 


Lighter Weight, 
Greater Comfort 
In About An Hour 
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standards that Motorola Cellular sets for itself. 

“The fact is, they’re among the highest in the world. 

“And since Motorola cellular phones are made so well, it 
should come as no surprise that they're the world’s best sellers, de- 
livering the kind of customer satisfaction nobody else can match. | 


“Motorola. It's an American com- 
pany setting standards of quality a Ls ARD 
the whole world can shoot for. U S 


“Something that gets a M OROLA SETS FOR TS 
CELLULAR PHONES?” 
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big thumbs up from me*’ | 
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Cellular Telephones 
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Weight Loss System. 


There are weight loss programs for the average individual. 
And then there's NordicSport™ Ski from 

NordicTrack. The high-tech, world-class way to a 
lose weight and keep it off. For good. . ~ 
Weight loss never felt so good. Our state-of-the-art e \ 
graphite construction allows the NordicSport” Ski 

to move and react to your body's motion, to provide 

the most authentic sport simulation for the most vigorous 
total-body workout. |t's a ski motion so smooth, so real, 
so challenging—you'll hardly notice the snow is missing. 


And you'll burn up to 1,100 calories per hour according 
to fitness experts. That's more than you would on exercise 
bikes, stairclimbers or treadmills. You'll burn fat and 
increase lean muscle tissue, raise your metabolism and 
tone your entire body in as little as 20 minutes, 

three times a week. 

Experience NordicSport™ Ski. The one weight loss 
program you can slick to, succeed at, and enjoy. 


30-day in-home trial ® 

nordicsport Oye 

ef Uru Edge 
by Norare rack 

For a FREE VIDEO 


and Brochure -800-445-2231 oeuaK2 


NordicTrack, Dept. 28MK2, 104 Peavey Road, Chaska, MN 55318 
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collection, Timken Art Gallery 


George Inness, Arieia, 1874, oil on canvas. Purnam Foundation 


The Jure’of Italy 
American Artists and the Italian Experience? 1760-1914 


at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


September 16 — December 13, 1992 


A major exhibition of American art, featuring works made in Italy by 
painters and sculptors from West and Copley to Whistler, Sargent, 
and Prendergast. A fully illustrated catalogue, by the leading experts in 


the field, is available for $65. from your local bookstore. 
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len movie, it would sound like this: a 
flinty reading of home truths after the 
home burned down. “There’s no such 
thing as adventure,” the robber says. 
“No such thing as romance. There's 
only trouble and desire.” 

Makes sense to anybody who's gone 
to the ‘plex lately. Or maybe Hartley is 
kidding. It’s hard to tell with the smart- 
est, orneriest new outlaw in the movies. 


BOOKS 


The Texture 
Of Chaos 


TITLE: RED SQUARE 

AUTHOR: MARTIN CRUZ SMITH 

PUBLISHER: RANDOM HOUSE; 418 PAGES; $23 
THE BOTTOM LINE: 7 /tis is a grand Russian 
cop opera for lowbrows, with the battered 
hero still standing at the end. 





By JOHN SKOW 


ED SQUARE, THE THIRD ADVEN- 

ture of Arkady Renko, the Rus- 

sian detective of Gorky Park 

and Polar Star, touches the 
imagination in a powerful, brooding way 
that seems very Russian. Give or take 
Richard Price’s Clockers, a story of New 
Jersey cops and dope sellers that has 
some of the same strengths, it may be 
the best thriller to appear in several 
years. But Edmund Wilson’s contemp- 
tuous dismissal of detective stories still 
lashes: Is it feebleminded to care who 
killed Roger Ackroyd? 

Or does Wilson’s wisecrack fit? He 
had in mind inch-deep, twittering, mur- 
der-in-the-vicarage whodunits. We do 
care about Red Square, though not really 
because of the puzzle—better than rou- 
tine but less than grand-master quality— 
that the author sets up and then solves. 
We know what to expect. The shabby, 
battered hero, Arkady, unravels blackest 
villainy, as he must, from Moscow to Mu- 
nich, on to Berlin and back to Moscow; 
unbelievably escapes, as he must, a vari- 
ety of murderous attacks; leaves a trail of 
defunct hard guys; and, as we knew he 
would be when we opened the book, is 
still standing, bleeding lightly, at the end. 

If this were opera, and it comes 
close, the formulaic plot and unlikely 
heroics wouldn't matter, and it wouldn't 
be necessary to explain that it is what 
Arkady’s obligatory adventures let us 
experience along the way that stirs the 
mind. So let’s say that Red Square’s mu- 
sic is extraordinary, and never mind the 
libretto. Or if that’s too flossy, say that 
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BEST REASON YET TO CHOOSE 





COUNTY 1!7 INSTEAD OF THE INTERSTATE. 
SAAB INTRODUCES THE 9000 CSE. 


The Interstate Highway System 
may be a prudent, efficient way to get 
from point A to point B. But it’s not much 


fun to drive 





IT’S WAITING. 


Unfortunately, the same could be 
said of many new cars. With the note- 
worthy exception of the Saab 9000 CSE, 
a sports sedan you can drive hard with 
your conscience intact. 


Ask it to run, and it complies as 


WITH AVAILABLE 2 A TURB ARGED ENGINE **WHICHEVER 


though the idea were its own, planting 
you deeper into the leather upholstery. 
Yet it delivers its exhilarating 200hp* 
thrust while keeping a wary eye on its 
own fuel appetites 

Ask it to embrace serpen- 
tine roadways, and it feels slotted 
into the asphalt. A sensation cre- 
ated, in part, by a new chassis design that 
substantially increases torsional rigidity. 

Ask it to stop on a rain-slicked sur- 
face, and a unique anti-lock braking system 
does so with literally inhuman precision 

Ask it to help you survive an acci- 


dent, and its rigid steel safety cage, 


crumple zones, driver's-side air bag and 
new side-impact measures are put to work. 

The result is a car that responds to 
your emotions without betraying your 
conscience. And one whose warranty 
(6 years or 80,000 miles**) could well 
outlast your payments. 

To learn more, choose a direct 
route to your nearest Saab dealer, where 
the 9000 CSE awaits your test drive. And 
save the back roads for the trip home. 


Or call |-800-582-SAAB 
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the story’s texture, the dark background 
against which Arkady moves and about 
which he shrugs and thinks his wry 
thoughts, is real in a way that seems bit- 
terly true. Clearly the thriller form, with 
no artistic expectations whatsoever, can 
free the best writers to produce superb 








SMITH: Portraits in caricature of three 
cities under attack by the future 


stuff. Quite casually, between car chases 
and dead bodies, Martin Cruz Smith has 
drawn stinging portraits in caricature of 
three cities under attack by the future. 

Sketching quickly, letting a line 
stand for a landscape, the author shows 
us Moscow in the month before last 
year’s coup. Marxism’s fragments still 
clog streets and government offices. 
The ruble is nearly worthless. Murder- 
ous Chechen bandits and corrupt for- 
mer party officials war bloodily over 
control of the new capitalism, which 
turns out to be the old black market 
grown great. Ordinary people stand in 
lines for food, and when they have 
time, go to work. 

Arkady investigates the killing of an 
informant, a glossy black marketeer, 
and is relieved of his duties when he 
gets too close to the truth. He blackmails 
his boss for an air ticket and follows the 
trail to Munich. The corruption here is 
prosperity gone to fat. Needing to create 
a diversion in a parking garage, Arkady 
jostles a swollen, glistening car. Its 
alarm screams. Another jostled car and 
another; the German miracle bawls its 
rage. On to post-Wall Berlin, awash in 
refugees and resentments, smelling of 
money, poverty and developers’ 
schemes. Arkady has found his old love 
Irina, the Siberian beauty lost in the 
West since Gorky Park, and they spend 
the night together on the tiled floor of a 
raw, unfinished apartment. 


They return to Moscow, Orpheus 
and Eurydice heading in the wrong di- 
rection, just in time for the coup. Ar- 
kady, of course, has dived one more time 
into the murk of his investigation and 
come up with a kind of answer, which 
involves a massive theft of Russian art 
missing since World War II. Dazed and 
wondering—Irina seeing Russia for the 
first time in years, he leaking blood from 
a knife wound—they join the huge 
crowd of unarmed Muscovites who have 
gathered to protect the Parliament 
Building from attack. A helicopter drops 
a star shell... 

It's a marvelous ending, something 
thrillers often lack as their puzzles are 
made plain and prosaic. Author Smith, 
the thriller writer, has never hidden his 
sentimental fondness for Russians. Ar- 
kady, a genius at disbelief and mulish 
stubbornness, has stood for the rest, and 
as we lose him in the mass of people 
awaiting the attack that will not come, 
the rest are shown to be like him. 


A Hole in 
The Ark 


TITLE: THE DIVERSITY OF LIFE 

AUTHOR: EDWARD O. WILSON 

PUBLISHER: HIARVARD UNIVERSITY; 

424 PAGES; $29.95 

THE BOTTOM LINE: A /eading biologist’s 
warning about ecological disaster is both 


| lop-drawer science and high-level art. 


By R.Z. SHEPPARD 


HE WORLD IS COMING TO AN END. 
Again. Edward O. Wilson, a pio- 
neer of sociobiology and profes- 
sor of entomology at Harvard's 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, lists 
five earth-shattering events in the past 
half-billion years. The latest may have 
been a one-two punch. A meteorite six 
miles wide struck the Caribbean region 
66 million years ago and set off intercon- 
tinental volcanic eruptions. The smoke 
and dust changed the global climate, kill- 
ing countless plant and animal species. 
Earlier mass extinctions, 440 million 
to 210 million years back, are attributed 
to the breakup and drift of the single 
supercontinent known as Pangaea. All 
these cataclysms, says Wilson, drasti- 
cally reduced the variety of species. But 


given world enough and time (at least 20 | 


million years), biological diversity reas- 
serted itself. 

The Diversity of Life argues that 
Homo sapiens does not have the luxury 
of such a leisurely recovery. Nor does it 
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| deserve it, because it is now the leading 
threat to life-forms, including itself. 
What Darwin called the tangled bank 
and Wilson calls the web of life is a highly 
interdependent system. An event in one 
part of the web jiggles the whole. 

Wilson has mastered his science and 
the art of teaching it. He moves easily 
from the macro to the micro, from the 
eruption of Krakatau to the silent mes- 
sages of chromosomes. He strives for 
clarity, but never at the expense of com- 
plexity. An explanation of how species 
evolve may require more attention than 
Homo televideous is willing to muster. 
Hang in. Accounts of the author’s field 
experiences convey an excitement of 
discovery that many readers probably 
last felt as children examining insects in 
a patch of grass. 

Much of Wilson’s expertise derives 
from his award-winning studies of life on 
islands where the number of species in- 
creases or decreases with the size of hab- 
itat. This finding is less obvious than it 
| sounds and has big consequences for 
large landmasses where biological diver- 
sity is rapidly losing out to development 
and pollution. Wilson estimates that 
10,000 species are destroyed each year, a 
rate that is increasing as the world’s 
population grows toward 10 billion 











WILSON: The thinking animal is also the 
one that worries the most 


people by the middle of the next century. 

So what, critics argue? Evolution is 
littered with the remains of organisms 
that didn’t make it, and prophecies of 
ecological doom have replaced night- 
mares of thermonuclear holocaust. The 
thinking animal is also the one that wor- 
ries the most. It should. Wilson’s intel- 
lectual, aesthetic and moral conception 
of life on earth suggests that survival 
may depend on a new age of anxiety. @ 
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IF BULLS AND BEARS MAKE YOU NERVOUS, 
CONSIDER THE BEAGLE'S MUTUAL FUNDS. 


If you're uncomfortable dealing with the —_ scrupulous attention. 
financial markets, let MetLife-State Street We offer a range of mutual funds to 
Mutual Funds take the worry off your mind. meet a variety of investment goals. A 
MetLife Mutual Funds can make invest- MetLife representative will be glad to help 
ing simple and sound. And our profession- _ you pick the one that's right for you. 
al money managers give every investor, For further information, call MetLife 
no matter how large or small, the same Securities, Inc. at 1-800-433-8356. 


GET MET. IT PAYS. 
23 MetLife 


Please read the funds’ prospectuses carefully before you invest or send money. They contain more complete information 
including charges and expenses. MetLife Securities, Inc. One Madison Ave. NY, NY 10010 
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MUSIC 
The Maestro’s 
Mixed Legace 

ixed Legacy 
NOT SINCE NIETZSCHE'S PASSIONATE 
briefs for and against Wagner has any- 
one so eloquently argued both sides of 
a musician’s claim to greatness as 
ARTURO TOSCANINI does for himself in 
his recorded legacy. RCA’s Toscanini 
Collection—82 CDs, available in 71 vol- 
umes—produces clear evidence that he 
was both an inspired interpreter and an 
artist who applied his gifts inconsistent- 
ly toa fairly narrow, mainly 19th centu- 
ry repertoire. The collection represents 
most of Toscanini’s recordings from 
1920 to 1954. In a splendid 1946 La Bo- 
héeme—50 years alter the maestro led its 
world premiere—the microphones cap- 
ture his unwitting participation in the 
Act I love duet, turning it into an en- 
chanting—or is it off-putting?—trio. 


MUSIC 
Beyond Roses 


THERE MUST BE SOME UNWRITTEN LAW 
of rock 'n’ roll thermodynamics stating 
that the more stellar the band, the more 
likely its members will split off and go 
solo. Consider one of the founding mem- 
bers of Guns N' Roses, rhythm guitarist 
and songwriter IZZY STRADLIN. Stradlin 
departed the world’s orneriest rock 
band in 1991, and shows up now with a 
loose-jointed, slaphappy and rather neat 
debut. /zzy Stradlin and the Ju Ju Hounds 
(Geffen) parades much of the assaultive 
power of GN’R, but leavens it with a 
more relaxed funk and a bracing dose of 
humor. 7ime Gone By, one of Stradlin’s 
own tunes, shows off an engaging ability 
to be both tough and wistful at once 
Hey, Axl: got to be your turn soon. 


BOOKS 
. T, 

A/jar 
Postscript to Wal 
BRITISH NOVELIST IAN MC EWAN HAS 
carved an icy career out of the motto 
that evil lurks in the hearts of men. In all 
his books, notably 7/re Cement Garden 
and The Innocent, malice, frailty and 
misplaced zealotry lead to consequences 
that empty the soul. His latest novel, 


BLACK DOGS (Doubleday; $19.50), is 
swift and flinty, telling how a young 


MUSIC: Toscanini, shown in 1954, 
argued both sides of his own case 
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MUSIC: Slaphappy with the 
Ju Ju Hounds and Stradiin, at right 
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BOOKS: Evil forages for survival in 
the aftermath of war 


CINEMA: Buscemi and Cassel make 
a hilariously ill-matched pair 


iz 


TELEVISION: Getting up close and 
personal with Her Majesty 
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woman's life, and that of her family, 
were permanently altered by an encoun- 
ter with two starving attack dogs left be- 
hind by the Nazis in postwar France. If 
Black Dogs is not up to McEwan’s best 
work, it may be that the woman, who 
has a strong mystical streak, never real- 
ly comes to life. Her estranged husband, 
a leftist blowhard as only Britain can 
produce them, runs away with the book 


CINEMA 
Episodic 
Enchantments 


ADOLPHO (STEVE BUSCEMI) IS A YOUNG, 
unproduced filmmaker so desperate for 
backing that he’s hawking his 500-page 
script in the want ads. Joe (the marvel- 
ous Seymour Cassel) is a genial small- 
time mobster eager to broaden his cul- 
tural horizons, IN THE SOUP mixes this 
ill-matched pair in a low-budget, black- 
and-white comedy that features singing 
landlords, a hemophiliac hit man and a 
dope dealer in a gorilla suit. There's also 
a touching scene with a wistful widower 
(Sully Boyar), whose safe the indefatiga- 
ble Joe tries to crack. Alexandre Rock- 
well's film is perhaps too episodic for its 
own narrative good. But there are guys 
in Hollywood spending millions and not 
getting results half as hilarious—and in- 
ventive—as his best vignettes. 


TELEVISION 


Human Figurehead 


PART OF OUR FASCINATION WITH THE 
British royal family is their almost total 
inaccessibility. For all the tabloid gos- 
sip, tell-all books and 'T'V-movie re-cre- 
ations, we know almost nothing about 
what really goes on behind closed palace 
doors. Thus practically every scene in 
ELIZABETHR, a pec documentary soon to 
air on pss, is a revelation. Producer Ed- 
ward Mirzoeff was given unprecedented 
access to the Queen over a 13-month pe- 
riod (which included the Gulf War and 
an official visit to the U.S.). We watch 
her discussing her daily schedule with 
aides, making small talk with her por- 
traitist, getting excited at the horse 
races, and helping Ronald Reagan get 
some decaffeinated coffee at a state re- 
ception. As figureheads go, she seems 
quite a decent sort. 
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Banana Mania 


THINK OF HER AS JAPAN’S OWN 
Tama Janowitz. At 28, BANANA 
YOSHIMOTO has become one of To- 
kyo’s trendiest writers, spinning 
offbeat tales with a zany, blunt 
wit. Later this month her most 
popular novel, Kitchen (Grove), 
arrives Stateside. The story? Sad 
girl mourning the loss of her 
grandmother meets lonely boy 
whose father has had a sex 
change. The book sold close to 
2 million copies in Japan, became 
a film and wound up translated 
into two languages. No media 
hound, Yoshimoto refuses T'V ap- 
pearances and avoids print inter- 
views. The result: “Nobody recog- 
nizes me on the train.” 


Reel Turn 


MARRY A BOX-OFFICE GIANT, PAL 
around with an omnipotent 
agent, and the end result just 
could be a movie deal. nsc News 
correspondent 
~ MARIA SHRIVER 
has retained her 
friend Michael 
* Ovitz to peddle a 
film concept she 
describes as 
a “sentimental 
comedy.” Shri- 
ver developed 
the idea with 
Ivan Reitman, 
director of the 
Arnie vehicle, Xin- 


laugh-riot 
dergarten Cop. Mum's the word 


on story specifics, but nei- 
ther politics nor elements of the 
Kennedy saga will figure in the 
plot. 


~ PEOPLE 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE/Reported by Wendy Cole 


Maximum Ego 


SOMEONE PLEASE STOP THE CLOCK! PETER MAX SURE- 


ly exceeded his 15 minutes long ago. Continuing his 
relentless acts of self-promotion, Max opened an ex- 


hibit in New York City’s SoHo district last week fea- 





turing his own painterly renditions of “classic beau- 
ties,” including the Mona Lisa and the Statue of 
Liberty. On hand to drum up publicity for the event: 
supermodel and children’s book author PAULINA 
PORIZKOVA. ‘“I'’o take someone else's masterpiece 
and turn it into your own, I admire that,”’ said Pau- 
lina, who became the recipient of a 30-second Max 
portrait executed on her T’ shirt. Justifying the 
premise for his new show, Max offered the following 
piece of twisted logic: “It's nice to reinvent an im- 
age. If Da Vinci and Picasso were alive today, they'd 


be on mtv.” 
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4 _ The Next 


Generation 


CELEBRITY OFFSPRING SEEM DES- 
tined for one of two paths. The 
first leads to a whiny family biog- 
raphy (followed by recurring 
appearances on Geraldo), the sec- 
ond, to a career in exactly what- 
ever it is that made Mom or Dad 
famous. Thankfully; NONA GAYE, 
daughter of icon Marvin, and Ja- 
kob Dylan, son of icon Bob, have 
taken the latter route. On her de- 
but album, Love for the Future, 
Nona, 18, cranks out candy-girl 
pop that may mislead listeners 
into thinking she’s genetically 
linked to Paula Abdul. There is, 
however, no mistaking the line of 
Jakob's musical influence. A sing- 
er and lead songwriter for the 
WALLFLOWERS, the junior Dylan 
has a folk-rock rasp that sounds a 
lot like his legendary papa’s. But 
don’t make the comparison. Ja- 
kob’s not one to wax gracious 
about big Bob and his legacy: “He 
inspired me as much as any par- 
ent. I try not to address the topic.” 











BY CUTTING YOUR BEARD 
BELOW THE SKIN, NORELCO RAISES 
THE STANDARDS OF SHAVING. 


It sounds incredible. 


But that’s because it is. RSS 
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Norelco’ can actually shave below , aa ss 
skin level in complete comfort. , ‘ ’ 
How is this possible? 





Razor combs Lifter notches Blade cuts 
quickly direct into hair and lifted hair which : 
hair to the “Lift _ lifts it up drops back / a J 
and Cut” system. below skin level. ad RS, Ve 
, 7 3 r 
With Norelco’s patented ee AT 


“Lift and Cut”. system, a precision 
lifter in front of the blade notches 
into the hair and lifts it up. After 
a blade cuts it, the hair shaft can 

actually drop below skin level. 

ot The result is an incredibly close shave. And since 

the blades don’t touch your face, 2 

you're also rewarded with a com- (ce oD 

fortable shave. 
This comfort is made more 








Floating heads move exceptional with floating heads. 
ip and down to hug the r ° 
contours of your face They glide over your face, effort- 


lessly following every curve and contour. 
Put the Norelco razor to the test. And experience 
the highest standards of shaving for yourself. 





(‘Norelco 


o Consumer Products Company. A Division of North American Philips Corporation, Stamford, CT 06004 We make close comfortable. 














The computer that mac 


The bubble in the middle doesn’t really exist. It's 
just an image made from reflections of the sky, of the 
ground, of the other bubbles. 


Only they don't exist either. The whole picture is 
a mathematical fé intasy, and the giant computers that 
put men on the moon ‘would hase struggled to create it. 

But an IBM RISC System/6000!" wiite h ean sit 
on your desk, did it easily using RISC technology which 
was invented by John Cocke, a research scientist at IBM. 
The RIS¢ System/6000 isn't the only RISC computer, 
but it is the most advanced thanks to another idea 
(also Dr. Cocke's) called superscalar technology. 

In an historic test at a national researc ik lab, a 
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'e this picture is also making history. 


RISC System/6000 was pitted against a ( ray” super- 
computer for selected applications, and it won. But even 
more startling, the same lab has since replaced one of 
its Cravs with a network of our smaller machines. 

"We point this out, not to brag (well. maybe a 
little), but because the RISC System/6000 is fruit of 
IBM's huge investment in research, and it shows how 
our process is changing. ‘ai 

We spend over $6 billion a year on R&D, and we 
probably do more pure research than anyone. But 
lately. our top scientists work more closely with real 
products. and it helps. or the RISC System/6000, the 
Man who pioneered its basic technology also led it to 


market. And the original lab team not only stayed 
with it, half of them moved from New York to Texas to 
join the development team. 

As a result, our customers (often researchers 
themselves) can have massive computing power 
at affordable prices, to help them improve their 
own products. 

But what hasn't changed about IBM research is 
the value of a person like John Cocke. who is one of 


58 IBM Fellows. Its a title he earned by having great 
ideas, and it gives him the one —>_ = 


thing he treasures most. Complete 
freedom to have more of them. = 
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